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THE MAIDEN’S STRATAGEM. ; 


; 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tue softening shades of a June twilight had } 
already well nigh subdued the rich hues of gold ; 
and purple with which sunset had dyed the clonds 
that lay along the western horizon, when a young 
girl, after first looking carefully around, stepped ; 
from a private postern door which opened from 
the back part of Falkland Palace, at that time the ° 
residence of Anne of Denmark. Hastily trayer- 
sing an open space of some extent, she entered ; 
the.precincts of an ancient forest. She stopped ; 
at the foot of an old oak, and throwing back her 
satin hood which had been drawn’ closely over 
her face, revealed a pair of dark, lively eyes 
and red, dewy lips which had a certain curl that 
imparted to her whole countenance a look of 
piquanty almost bordering on sauciness. The 
heightened glow'@f her peachy cheeks appeared ; 
still. brighter frotm the contrast afforded by a pro- 
ral dark, glossy ringlets that fell down her 

neck and shoulderg Almostat the same moment 
that she stationed herself bétieath the oak, a young 
man who was Sm ae Wemys of Logie, 
and whosé remarkable rson was set off to 
the best advantage by the d becoming cos- 
, -— worn bygsgentl that period, stepped 
“behind a tree, Which till then had concealed 


soak 

rae kind in you, my dear > Margaret,” said 
he, clasping the’ maiden’s small, white hand in } 
his, ‘‘ for in an hour’s time I shall Jeave this place ; ; 
to be absent a week or more.” 

‘Why do you go?’’ she enquired: 

‘« Nétessity compels me.” 

‘ Ahy Jolin, I am sometimes almost afraid that 
what I have heard is true.” 

‘* And what have you heard to my ef 
tage?” hee ed. 

‘That you are not only on terms of friendship 
with the insurgent Ear! of Bothwell, but that you 
take every opport to. secretly aid and abet 
his attempts against the liberty of the king and 
queen.” * 
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‘“ Nothing but court scandal, my dear Margaret. 
I would not hurt on¢-hairof our good King Jamie’s 
head, much more 6f Queen’ Anne’s, who has been 


; so kind and loving to you, were I sure in return 


of hearing the clink of half the silvéron this side 


; of the Tweed.” 


‘The clink of the whole of it would be scarcely 
loud enough to give you a headache,” replied 
Margaret, ‘‘if the noblemen’s coffergare as empty 
as their master’s treasury. But your words and - 
; actions do not agree. Friendship for the insur- 
gent earl is not compatible with your professed 
loyalty. Promise me that you will see him no 
more.” 

‘* No, Feannot promise you that, though I will 
promise you, | on my honor, never to aid him in 
any attemptsagainst the liberty of the =e and 
queen.” 

Margaret, though far from satisfied with this 
promise, was unable, with all the eloquence of 
which she was mistress, to exact anything more 
satisfactory. She parted with her lover with a 
heavy heart, for, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions, she feared that he would not have firmness 
enough .to resist the persuasions of the Earl of 
Bothwell to join him in an attempt, which rumor 
whispered he intended speedily to make against 
the palage 

This intention the ear! carried into effeet shortly 
afterward, and thongh he was repulsed from the 
royal apartments, he succeeded in forcing an 
entrance into the stables and carried off all the 
queen’s horses In consequence of this attack 
the queen removed to Dalkeith Palace. 

It was near mid-day, and @ lady about nineteen — 
‘ sat alone in one of the =... of palace 
; just alluded to, Her form was fine, and she was 
dressed in a murrey-colored satin embroidered 
with gold. Hert complexion was clear, her hair 
soft and abundant, and her features handsome, 
particularly her éyés; which were dark and 
usually bright and: lively, though the drooping 
of the long eyé-lashes gave them at present a 
languid and sleepy look: Some needle-work 
was lying near her on a table, together with 
several of the popular ballads of the day, but 
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she had. yielded e langor naturally produced 
by the oppressive heat of an August noon, and her 
hands, which were very beautiful, were crossed 
indolently upon her lap, while her small feet, 
covered with satin slippers, rested on a cushioned 
stool, and seemed timidly peeping from beneath 
the ample skirt of her dress. Not a single sound, 
not even the shiver of a leaf on the stately old 
trees thet rose before the open windows, invaded 
the stillness of the apartment, when suddenly 
the door opened, and Margaret, the betrothed of 
Wemys of Logie, rushed into the room. All color 
had left her cheeks and lips, and she appeared 
even to breathe with difficulty. She ran to the 
spot where Anne of Denmark sat—the lady just 
described—and threw herself at her feet. Mar- 
garet was a favorite of the youthful queen, who 
roused from her state. of listlessness, enquired, &s 
she gently attempted e. raise her, what had pap’ 
pened to so agitate het/"~ 

‘*T will not rise,’’ sald Margaret, ‘till your 
majesty will promise to aid and befriend me.” 

‘‘That is what I am always willing to do, if 
possible,” replied the queen. ‘Tell me in what 
you require my aid.” . 

‘In behalf of John Wemys, who is now a 
prisoner in the guard-room, and every one says 
that death will b@& the penalty of his alleged 
offence.” 

‘¢ Ah, he is one of Black Bothwell’s adherents, 
is he not? I remember now that he was thought 
to be one of those who made the attack on Falk- 


* Jand Palace.” 


“Tt is false,” replied Margaret, passionately. 
‘“‘ Though a friend to the earl, he has ever been a 
true and loyal subject.” < 

“For your sake I am willing to believe that he 
is,” replied the queen, ‘though I am constrained 
to say that appearances are sorely against him. 
But my belief in his innocence can be of,no ayail, 
unless the’ king ean be brought to believe it too.” 

“I well knqw tliat,” replied Margaret, “and 
if your majesty would only speak one favorable 
word to him of poor Wemys, it would have.more 
weight than all I could say in a month.” 

‘IT doubt that,” replied the queen, ‘for you 


~ know that entreaty sorts not with my humor, and 


it sorts as little with the king’s to receive advice 
and direction in an affair like the present.” 

*¢Ah, madam,”’ said Margaret, emboldened by 
despair, ‘‘I think I should stand little about con- 
sulting my humor when the life of a fellow crea- 
ture, I knew to be innocent, was at stake.” 

‘I forgive your indirect reproof, for it is just,” 
said Anne, “but in all sincerity, Margaret, I 
advise you to petition the king yourself if you 
would save the prisoner’s life, and lo, the oppor- 
tunity seasonably presents itself.” 


slim. 





As she spoke King James entered the apart- 
ment. His age at that period was twenty-five 
years. He was above the middling height, of 
a fair complexion and noble features, but he 
was awkward and ungainly in his carriage, and 
entirely devoid of kingly dignity. An expression 
of satisfaction and good humor sat upon his coun- 
tenance as he said, addressing the queen, 

‘Well, wife, though we have not the Inck 
to catch the Black Bothwell himself, we have 
Wemys of Logie, one of the stoutest of his 
adherents, under lock and key, though if the 
earl be the steely warlock Chancellor Maitland 
takes him to he, it would be no wonder if he 
whiskit him through the keyhole before :morning 
and conveyed him beyond the Tweed.” 

‘‘And'I should not care if he did,” replied 
Anne, ‘if your majesty means any harm to the 
poor young man.”” 

‘* Mean any harm to him?” repeated the king, 
somewhat angrily. ‘‘And would you have me 
mean any good to him after assisting the earl in 
his traitorous attack upon the palace?” 

‘‘It is by no .means sure,” said the queen, 
‘that he ‘did assist him, Nay, I am almost 
certain that you have not a more loyal subject 
in your whole kingdom than Wemys of Logie.” 

‘‘ What strange perverseness can possess you?” 


said James, ‘‘to speak thus warmly in behalf of 


our enemy. Think you that after my wisdom 
and sagacity has caused suspicion to fall upon 
him, and after he has even confessed ‘that he 
has often,.within the past jyear, conferred with 
the Earl.of Bothwell, that I would suffer him to 
escape, ‘Which would, I think, savor but ‘ie of 
either?” 

‘* Heaven forbid that I should eall in question 
either your wisdom or sagacity,’’ replied the 
queen, ‘qualities which are too conspicuous to 
be doubted.” %, x 

‘You may well saythat,” replied the king, 
‘“‘who have not Only had the benefit of them 
both for the thrée years we have | joined 
in wedlock, but when the Scottish hes and 
their spiteful sisters of Norway brewed the 
dreadful storm that came nigh to. drown you, 
so that I was moved to go myself to bring you 
home, I had the wisdom to keep it from my 
chancellor, as I never was wont to do ony of 
my secrets of my weightest affairs,or na doubt 
he would have sat his face so stoutly against it 
as to prevent my going. There were besides 

ther reasons moving me.I knew that gif 
I had made him of my counsel, he had been 
blamit for putting it into my head, which had 
not been’ his study; for s@becomes no subjects 
to give princes advige on sic dffairs, and then I 


remembered what envious and unjust burden he » 
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daily bore for leading me by the nose, as if I 
were an unreasonable creature, or a bairn that 
could no nothing for myself. So you see that it 
is plain, if I had not had the wisdom to conceal 
my intended adventure from the chancellor, you 
might have been left to perish among the Norway 
snows.” 

“Truly I might,” replied Anne, ‘and not only 
I, but my poor maidens, who forgot their own 
sufferings and peril to comfort me. More espe- 
cially did my beloved Margaret, now in our pre- 
sence, ever keep up so cheerful a heart and wear 
so smiling a countenance, even in the most doleful 
hours, as to prevent me from sinking into such a 
state of despondency as might have endangered 
my health; for which reason and the faithful ser- 
vice she has since rendered me, I feel botnd to 
make her such poor retufn as may be in my 
power, and I would fain hope that for my sake 
you will not deny her the small favor which she 
may now make bold to ask you.” 

As Anne ceased speaking she made a sign to 
Margaret, who cast herself at the king’s feet, and 
with an eloquence proportionate to her lover’s 
danger plead for his pardon; the shame and 
timidity which thiS indirect confession of her 
attachment might have occasioned, being entirely 
lost in anxiety and grief.” 

‘Though I regret,”’ said the king in reply, 
‘*that the lad’s ill deeds should put a bar to the 
indulgence of a virtuous attachment in one the 
queen holds in sic luve and good ésteem, yet 
when we have one safe under lock and key who 
‘ has ,lifted his hand against the liberty -of . his 

anointed king, we should be a traitor to ourself 
and queen to set him free.” 

‘Say not so, most gracious king,” said” Mar- 
garet, ‘for not ten days before the Earl of Both- 
well attacked Falkland Palace, he told me on his 
honer that he would not raise his hand against 
you-or the queen for all the treasure in the king- 
dom, and well I know that Wemys of Logie 
would not stoop to tell a falsehood, even in his 
lightest humor.” 

‘© You are no doubt, as the queen says, a good 
lassie,” said James, “but your een being dazzled 
with a flash of Cupid’s mirror, you canna be ex- 
-pected to look at the matter in the true light that 
I do, nor do you ken the deal o’ trouble it is for 
a crowned king who has the cares of a whole 
kingdom pressing upon his shouthers, to be forced 
to sleep night after night with one ee’ open be- 
cause neither sneck nor bart can be made strong 
enough to keep the murderous callants from 
breaking in upon me and the queen at midnight, 
and I ken no way to put a stop to it but to make 

; & example of one of them.” 
tl at once, instead of the look of despair 
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depicted on the face of Margaret, her counte- 
nance became lighted up as if some secret hope 
had flashed upon her mind. She, however, suc- 
ceeded in imparting to her voice a tone of deep 
despondency as she replied to the king. 

‘* Your majesty,” she said, ‘‘ will not then grant 
me my boon?” 

‘“‘T am sorry to say nay, but I and my council 
have given to the unhappy culprit sic a fair and 
patient hearing as is required by justice, in which 
he had the benefit of all the wisdom and learning 
which ourself could bring to bear on the subject, 
and which, when occasion demands, we are ac- 
customed to mete out with no niggardly hand; so 
na doubt had he been sackless of what is alleged 
against him, his innocence would have appeared ; 
ingtead whereof he pretends not to deny that up 
te the very time of the att&ck on the palace he 
contfhued to confer with, Bigek Bothwell. For the 
security of the queen, t refore, to say nothing of 
ourself, who, though come of a race that delighted 
mair than was seemly in the clink and glitter of — 
naked steel, have always been a peaceable man, 
and ta’en good heed to hold the balance’of justice 
with an even hand, the law, as I have already 
hinted, must have its course.” ‘ 

James now left the apartment, when the queen 
reproved Margaret for not moré earnestly pressing 
her suit. ; 

“It would have been useless,” replied Mar- 
garet, ‘‘for he plumed himself too much on the 
wisdom he had displayed in dealing with poor 
Wemys, to have any room for the movings of 
compassion.” 

‘Still it would have been but natural for yon 
to have pressed the matter with a little more 
warmth.” 

‘‘It would have been, and I certainly should, 
had not something better occurred to me.” 

“{ can by no means imagine what it can be,” 
said Anne. 

“Tt is _ Something that will be pibaciaitoabie, 
unless” your majesty will oer, condescend 
to lend your concurrence.” 

‘Nay, Margaret, there will be no condescen- 
sion in the case. You are not only my own dear 
éountrywoman, but a friend I gn trust, and had 
it not been for you many would have been the 
sad and lonely hours ‘I should have passed in 
Scotland, stranger as I was in a strange land. 
In the present ease I shall the more willingly 
assist you in any way I can, as I am as Well 
convinced as yourself. that the prisoner is inno- 
cent, and that the ‘king will hereafter deeply 
regret it-should the sentencé@f death be executed 
against him—but let me hear your plan.” 

‘I believe,” said Margaret, ‘*that itismy turn 
to sleep in your ae ) 
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‘Tt is,” replied the queen. 

“‘T have been thinking,”’ said the maiden, ‘‘ that 
when all is quiet and the king is asleep, I can go 
to the guard-room, and under pretence that his 
majesty wishes to put some questions to him, can 
conduct him to your chamber, whence an open 
window and a strong cord will afford him the 
means of escape. Yet, if according to his late 
practice, he should sleep with one eye open,” 
she added, smiling, ‘it will be like thrusting him 
into a lion’s mouth.” 

‘*On the contrary,” replied Anne, ‘‘he sleeps 
as sound as one of the seven sleepers, and if you 
have the courage to put your plan into execution, 
I doubt not of its complete success. Watch dili- 
gently, and when you see me slightly wave the 


bed-curtain, you may be sure that you can ay 


go forth.” 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening ‘that 
the king entered the queen’s chamber, and sel- 
dom had he been in so talkative a mood. Though 
Anne ventured once or twice to remind him that 
as it was his intention to indulge in the pleasures 
of the chase the ensuing day, it would be neces- 
saiy for him to rise early, and that, therefore, he 
would have but a short time to repose, he went 
on talking of papistry and puritanism, warlocks 
and witches, and his skill in detecting them, not 
unfrequently interspersing his discourse with quo- 
tations from the Latin. These, as he wa% véry 
iffably inclined, he condescended to translate. for 
the benefit of the queen and Margaret, who, it 
may be. presumed, were greatly edified, especially 
the latter, filled as she was with the most intense 
anxiety lest the plan for her lover's eScape should 
be. frustrated by the king’s unwonted wakeful- 
ness, which, owing to his peftinacious volubility, 
seemed likely to continue till after midnight. 

“The gude thoiight is ever wont'to come after- 
hend,” said he, at the end of a tong speech, ‘ for 
instead of wastin words on those Who have Iittle 
care for an ut. bonny wawbies and sic kind 
o trash, I might have recorded on paper what 
would have made, a,whole page of the book, 
which I trust to make like:a well-stored hive, 
whence our loving subjects and their posterity 
after them may draw fofth the honey of wisdom.” 

“You might have done 30,” replied the queen, 
‘*but as it isnow midnight, I trust your majesty 
will not peril your health by studying at so late 
an hour.” 

** Ye needna fear. that,” he replied. ‘‘I mind 
me of what Soloman said, that much study is a 
weariness to the flesh, and shall not set about it 
this time o’ night." 

The queen, who complained of weariness, 
after receiving from Margaret the assistance she 


needed, ——_— to. the little ante-room or 


closet where she slept. It was half an hour after 
before the king’s uncommon mental exhiliration 
had so far subsided as to induce him to seek his 
pillow. Margaret, who had listened intently to 
every movement, now rose from her bed, on the 
outside of which she had thitown herself without 
undressing, and so paint a that she could 
observe the signal proposedby the queen. The 
king continued to talk after he was in bed, but 
in the middle of a long sentence Margaret had 
the pleasure to find that his voice died away into 
a faint and indistinct muttering, one or two words 
which showed that his mind was running upon 
the possible escape of the prisoner, being alone 
intelligible. Yet it was not till some time after- 
ward that the queen ventured. to make the signal, 
When Margaret, with a lamp’ in her hand, stole 
softly fromthe chamVer. » She had several long 
passages to pass through, and sensible as she was 
of the deceitfulness of her errand, she more than 
once started at the light echo of her own foot- 
steps,Or the dim shadow painted on the wainscot 
that glided by her side. She beheld no person, 
however, till she entered the hall, when she was 
alarmed by seeing several men, who had perhaps 
the evening previous inde little too freely 
in their cups, lying u of the benches; 
but as it was the ‘‘ witelng time of night” when 
sleeps weighs most heayjly upon the senses, none 
appedfed:.sensible of presence, though she 
was obligéd to pass so near one or two of them, 
th¥€ thie light she carried in her hand flashed full 
upon their faces, This was fortunate, as even 
the queen had one evening, when passing from 
one apartment to another, been very rudely ad- 
dressed by a person who mistook her for one of 
her attendants. When she reached the prison- 
room, she found two sentinels keeping watch on 
the outside of the door. e 

. “I have a message to the prisoner from the 
; king,” said she, ‘‘and must be admitted to his 
presence.” 

‘‘Our orders are very strict concerning him,” 
replied one of the sentinels, ‘‘and we cannot 
admit you without some token from his majesty.” 

‘“‘T should think that just coming from his pre- 
sence was token enough,” said she, ‘“‘but if you 
would have another, here is his signet ring.”’ 

As she passed the table on which the ring hap- 
pened to lie, she fortunately had the precaution 
to bring it with her, as she suspected that the 
guard might demand some signal from the king. 
Without further objection, one of the men un- 
locked the door and she entered the guard-room. 
Confinement in a prison, and a violent death in 
prospective, though it is. said they have in certain 
instances exercised a stupifying influence, had 





the effect on one of the active and excitable 
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temperament of John Wemys, to rouse his 
physical energies and give a keenness to his 
mental perceptions wholly unprecedented, con- 
verting a moment’s inaction into perfect torture. 
It was not singular, therefore, that on this, the 
first night of his imprisonment, before having had 
time to discipline feelings, Margaret should 
find him traversing he floor with hasty and irre- 
gular steps, instead of reclining on his pallet. 
His back was toward her when she entered, and 
he did not perceive her till she had advanced 
nearly to the centre of the apartment. 

‘*T have,” she hastened to say, ‘‘a message to 
you from the king. He desires your presence in 
the queen’s bed-chamber, that he may ask you a 
few questions.” 

“And he solected you as his meseeng¢? te. 
come at his time of night, & be expdsed to the 
insults of any who might ce to.be prowling 
about the’precincts of the palace,” said Wemys, 
whose irritable moo overbalanced the pleasure 
he felt at seeing his betrothed. 

‘‘Fortune has befriended me,” replied she, 
‘for I have not been molested,” and then draw- 
ing nearer to him she contrived in a few hurried 
words to impart jm so much of her’plan for 
his escape as to effgttre his silence and precaution. 
Margaret now left thedrison, followed by her 
lover, who was escor by two of the guard. 
When they arrived at tig, queen’s chamber, she 
told the sentinels to keep watch on the utside of 
the door, then softly opening it, she ahd Wemys 
entered. She stood still a moment to*listen: 
The silence remained ‘unbroken, except by a 
low, monotonous breathing, which assured Mar- 
garet that the king still slept. As the night 
was very watm a ‘Window had been suffered to 
remain open, and it was the work only of a few 
minutes for Wemgs to fasten the cord which 


-”-, 





raised an alarm, and it was soon found that they 
had been deceived by the ‘‘subtletie of luve.” 

‘I trust,” said the queen, addressing the king. 
who seemed much excited at what had happened, 
though it was impossible to tell whether he was 
angry or only amused, ‘that since the poor young 
man has had the good fortune to escape, that your 
majesty will trouble yourself no more about him.” 

‘‘ But I will trouble myself about him,” he re- 
plied with much vivacity, ‘‘and intend before 
noon to issue sic proclamation as shall bring him 
back with as much haste as he departed.” 

The queen said everything* she could to ap- 
pease him, and urgently remonstrated against his 
issuing the proclamation, as she imagined it was 
for the purpose of offering a reward to whatever 
person might arrest Wemys and bring him back 

ao prison. * 

“You would let thé rash young man go un- 
punished then,” said the king, ‘which would 
truly be guid encouragement for sic other indis- 
creet persons who might choose to behave them- 
selves as undutifully and arrogantly as he has 
done.” 

Anne further urged that lenity might prove 
more politic than severity, but the king continued 
firm in his intention to issue the proclamation. 

Several days had passed, and as nothing had 
beén heard respecting Wemys of Logie, the queen 
tgok opportunity to congratulate Margaret on his 
probably being, by that time, out of danger of 
being captured. As they were still engaged in 
conversation about him, Margaret, happening to 
look out of a window, beheld a horseman ap- 
proaching the palace at fulJ speed. She looked 
at him very intentl¥for a few moments, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘it is surely John Wemys.” 

The queen rose and went to the window, and 
both agreed that it was certainly he. The king, 


Margaret had previded to an iron stanchion, ?’who had ,just returned from hunting, stood in 


by means of which he let himself down to the 
ground at a place which was fortunately screened 
from the observation of the guard. He waited 
only to cast one hasty look at the window where 
Margaret stood watching him, then waving his 
hand in token of adieu, he disappeared round a 
corner of the building. For half an hour Mar- 
garet watched with the most intense anxiety for 
any noise which might announce his capture. 
Even the rustle of a leaf, or the moving of a 
bird on its perch would cause her to start with 
alarm. Nothing occurred to confirm her fears, 
and when at last the dawn began to 


brigh 
the east, she withdrew into the inner a 
lest the king should wake and find her watching. 


In less than five minutes afterward the guard, 

who, till the appearance of morning, had waited 

patiently at the door, suspecting all was not right 
13# 
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«sight of the window, surrounded by several of 
his attendants. Wemys sudd réined in his 
horse when within about fifty’yatds of the spot 
where the king stood, sprafig to the ground and 
threw the reins over fhe animdl’s neck. He then 
hastened forward and knelt at the king’s feet. 
What all this means queen and Margaret 
were entirely at a los® to conjecture, but their 
fears were somewhat allayed when they saw 
that thé countengnce of James was beaming 
with smiles, and that he suffered“Wemys to kiss 
his hand. : 
_ In a few minutes they saw James advancing 
toward the palace, who waved his hand to 
Wemys as a signal for him to follow. 

‘Did I not tell you,” said the king, as he very 
unceremoniously entered the queen’s apartment, 
‘‘that the proclamation would bring him back?” 
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The puzzled looks of the queen and Margaret 
seemed infinitely to delight him, but he. was in 
too genial a humor to keep them long in suspense. 

“I ken what you thought,” said he. ‘You 
supposed: I meant to have him brought back to 
prison again, but I thought if he were traitorously 
inclined, a little kindness might make a true man 
of him, and I moreover thought it was a pity that 
the puir lassie’s cunningly devised plan should all 
go for nothing, so I caused a free pardon to be 
proclaimed if he would come back to his duties.” 

An exclamation of joyful surprise escaped the 
lips of Margaret. “The words of the king were 
confirmed by the happy countenance of Wemys, 
who had paused at the chamber door, but now 
came forward at the command of James. He 
approached the queen and knelt at her feet. As 
he bent forward to kiss her harid, in a few mur- 
mured words, scarcely above his breath, and too 
low to reach the ears of the king, he expressed 
the deep sense of gratitude he, then felt and 
should ever retain for her kindness. y 

“And now,” said the king, addressing the 
queen, ‘‘it is our royal recommendation that 
the honest affection of the young couple be 
rewarded by permitting them to enter the godly 
bond of marriage, and that immediate prepara- 
tion be made for a merry wedding. And as you 
have a goodly fancy in sic things, we leave t 
whole ordering thereof to you, save in some little 
matters touching the wedding feast, which we 
have the better right to meddle with as we de- 
sign t present.” 

The queen replied: ‘that she should certainly 
exert herself according to the best of her ability 
in an affair that his Brews had been so conde- 
scending as to recommend to her attention, and 
that, if he would allow her the privilege, she 
would name four weeks from that day for the 
celebration of the marriage.” 

As the queen’s suggestion was readily sanc- 
tioned by the kingythe excuses and remonstrances 
of the blushing Margaret, on account of the short- 
ness of the intervening period, as might be ex- 
pected all went for nothing, opposed as they were 
by the wishes of her betrothed, as well as the 


» royal decision. 


— st 
MORNING. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


*T was morn. The breeze was out upon the hills, 
Shaking the sleepy blossoms and ripe buds 

Till they awoke, and breathed unto the Lord 
Their odorous offering; while the grateful birds, 
Like jeweled bells among the waving boughs, 
Poured forth their joyous matins, till the light 
That melted sweetly down into the vale, 

Seemed made of balm and music It was morn. 


THE CONTRAST. 


BY “Pp, E. F.”” AUTHOR OF A ‘‘ MARRIAGE OF CON- 
VENIENCE,” *‘a DECAYED FAMILY,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER III. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 127. 


Wituine had been married to Miss Aspinwall 
about the same time that Herbert’s marriage took 
place, and they also went to house keeping the 
following May. 

Willing had wished to the utmost extent that 
his means permitted, to prepare a home not alto- 
gether unworthy of his beautiful bride, but she 
said, 

“Dedrest GeorBe, what should we do with so 
large a house? What possible importance cana 

. third story that we do*hot occupy, give us? Let 
me have a. dear little. snug house which will be 
in keeping with our means, and where we shall 
be so happy! Nobody expects us to live in style. 
Everybody knows we did not marry each other 
for fortune,’’ she said, looking up into his face 
with a proud smile, ‘‘so we can live just as we 
please.”” And her good sense prevailed. 

She was soon settled to heryheart’s content in 
the snuggest little house possible. It was very 
small to be sure, and Willing feared she would 
feel the change a home she had been 
accustomed to more tharfshe anticipated; but he 
was mistaken. The light of love threw a charm 
over every privation, and the spirit of romance 
touched even the dry details of economy. She 
took a pride in the smallness of her establish- 
ment, and delighted in surprising her friends 
with her new born efficiency. Unlike Mrs, Her- 
bert, she was not afraid of being thought ‘‘ used 





to it,”’ and she was generally to be found sewing 
in her parlor, and never was so proud as when 
she could say, ‘‘I did this,”’ and ‘‘I made that.” 
Mary would have died rather than confess the 
things that Laura gloried in. Not but that she 
did as much and more too, but then nobody must 
suspect it. Now it never entered Mrs. Willing’s 
head that she was not a person of quite as much 
importance as George Willing’s wife as she had 
been as Laura Aspinwall. In fact, she never 
thought about the matter at all. There was an 
innate pride and dignity about her that prevented 
her feeling the change in that point of view, and 
consequently, nobody else felt it. She had always 
been admired as a beautiful and spirited girl, and 
shé was not less so as a high bred, graceful, and 
" aaramengan (for society always admires 
r t when it can do so conveniently) married 
woman. 

Mrs. Willing had called upon Mrs. Herbert, 





and the visit had been returned, but the ladies 
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had n®t yet met. Mary had delayed returning 
the last visit for some time, waiting for her fresh 
spring costume, (as she attached great importance 
to these matters) and when she went to visit Mrs. 
Willing, whom she looked upon as the most fash- 
ionable among her acquaintance, she was always 
particularly anxious to be elegant. Being now 
equipped to her perfect satisfaction, she sallied 
forth, happy in the consciousness of her new pink 
bonnet and gay silk, to make the long postponed 
call. This time she was fortunate in finding Mrs. 
Willing at home. She was shown into the parlor 
where she found Laura, who received her cor- 
dially, and entered into conversation with the 
frankness and warmth that their recent. rela- 
tionship seemed to demand, But which. it cost 
Mary some effort to meet, for she was so taken 
by surprise by the appearafice, dress and, manner 
of her new relative,'that she was actually discon- 
certed, and for once almost lost her presence of 
mind. She had heard of Miss Aspinwall as a 
fashionable beauty, and knew that as Mrs. Wil- 
ling she was scarce less admired than when a 
girl. She had consequently formed her after her 
own ideas of fashion, and prepared. herself to 
meet her accordingly. She had expected to see 
a. striking looking woman with something pro- 
noncé if not dashing in Mer air and manner—that 
she should be dressed a to all this was a matter 
of course. Never was she more surprised, more 
uncomfortably surprised than to find Mrs. Willing 
as unpretending in manner and simple in dress as 
possible; but it was the simplicity of grace and 
elegance that made Mrs. Herbert feel at once 
over dressed and vulgar. The rooms were very 
plainly, what Mary would Have called commonly 
furnished, and as. Mrs. Willing had been sewing 
at her entrance, her work still lay beside her; in 
short, Mary would have blushed to have been 
“caught,” as she would have expressed it, so 
dressed, so occupied and in such rooms. And 
yet to the eye of discernment there was a general 
air of refinement and good taste in these simple 
apartments, infinitely more agreeable than the 
gay and more expensive rooms of the Herberts, 
for they bore the stamp of being occupied, and 
occupied by persons of education and refinement. 
There were books about not for show, but works 
evidently being read—music too was there—in 
short, all those nameless traces of domestic and 
cultivated pursuits which persons of taste and 
education scatter around them, and yet more the 
warm, cheerful home-look, that nothing but the 
habitual presence of the owners will givesto 
apartments, and for the absence of which no 
furniture can compensate. 

Now Mrs. Herbert’s rooms were as we have said 
more expensive, gayer; but they were cheerless 





and cold, for it was evident they were mere show 
rooms, kept to be dusted and receive strangers. 
That Mrs. Herbert never sat there while alone, 
that Mr. Herbert never presumed to loll upon 
one of those hard, repulsive looking ottomans 
was.clear; and the idea of anybody’s sewing at 
that little uncomfortable centre-table was as pre- 
posterous as that any one had ever opened one 
of the finely bound, but unyieldingly new books 
that lay upon it. 

In short, one would as naturally have expected 
to see Mrs. Willing in her simple morning dress, 
with its little collar close to her beautiful throat, 
her rich, dark hair in plain bands, and her small 
white hands without a ring, in the one house, as 
they would have looked for the mistress of the 
other in the gaily attired, ringletted and ringed 
lady, so evidently in her “best,” now making 
her first visit to the former. 

The sudden coming on of summer formed as 
usual, under thg circumstances, the opening topic 
of conversation, and Mrs. Willing said, : 

‘*Coming from the country, you must feel it 
particularly, Mrs. Herbert.” 

‘*No, I do not think I do,” replied-Mrs. Her- 
bert, who did not like the phrase ‘* coming from the 
country.” ‘TI have been so much accustomed to 
the city (she had been at school there six months) 
that I do not think I feel it more than others. I 
am not fond of the country.” ' 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Willing, with some sgr- 
prise, ‘‘then I almost envy you. This*is the first 
summer I have ever passed in the city, I do 
yearn for the country more than I can express. 
My father has a beautifyl place on the river, 
where we always pa half the year, and I 
feel the change very much. I love the country, 
with its fresh air and flowers, and sweet new 
mown hay—all is delightful to me. However,” 
she said, smiling as she checked herself, ‘‘I am 
very glad you are not fond of it, for of course 
then Mr. Herbert will not ‘wish to leave town for 
the summer, and consequently Mr. Willfmg can 
run away from the office during August. I must 
pass August, if possible, at Belvedere, if he can 
possibly get away. So,’’ she continued gaily, “I 
hope you husband partakes of your city tastes.’ 

Mrs. Herbert now felt-that she had been rather 
too much in haste in abjuring the country, and 
regretted that she had not spoken also with 
enthusiasm of her ‘father’s place.” She feared 
her own hasty denial of rural tastes was rather. 
‘“‘cockney.” It was too late now, however, to 
retract, so she could only say with as much good 
humor as possible. 

‘Yes, you may have August. We shall travel 
some time during the summer, but I should prefer 
either earlier or later in the season. But in the 
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heat of the summer there is nog#lace where you 
can find the comforts of home,” she added a little 
consequentially. 

‘* We have the sea breeze in the evenings here,” 
remarked Mrs. Willing. ‘‘ The morning air is less 
pleasant, and I suppose you are an early riser.” 

Mrs. Herbert did not like Mrs. Willing’s ‘‘ sup- 
posing” any such thing, and thinking it looked 
‘*country” to be early, smiled a little as she re- 
plied rather languidly. 

‘*No—I must confess I am somewhat indolent 
in the morning—we are quite late.” 

‘*T have always been accustomed to ride before 
breakfast,” replied Mrs. Willing, ‘‘so that I am 
habitually early; and fortunately for me Mr. Wil- 
ling likes early hours. It_enables him to do so 
much in the mornings that he has the evenings 
comparatively to himself.” 

Here again Mary felt that she had made a 
mistake, and might have told the truth not only 
with impunity but credit. ¥ 

They were here interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Howard and Miss Aspinwall, a sister to 
Mrs. Willing, and after some conversation, Miss 
Aspinwall said laughingly, 

‘Well, Laura, how did you succeed with your 
ice-cream yesterday?” and without waiting for 
an answer she turned to Mrs. Howard and said, 
‘‘you would have laughéd to have seen Laura 
yesterday, with such a grave, anxious face, 





can impart on the impertant subject,” said her 
friend gaily. 

‘‘Then lend me your copy of Ude for a few 
days,” continued Laura, quite in earnest. ‘I 
cannot get it here. I have written to a friend in 
Paris to send it tome. You will really oblige me 
if you can spare me yours for a few days, for you 
do not know how ashamed I feel when I order 
dinner and the cook asks me how it is to be 
dressed. Now if I am armed with Ude, I can 
really assume quite an experienced tone,” she 
said laughingly, ‘‘and Fanny shall not find me 
again the picture of a distressed house-keeper.”” 

‘‘How do you like house-keeping?’”’ pursued 
Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ Does it give you much trouble?” 

‘¢No—very little. I like it very much. Do 
not you, Mrs. Herbert?” 

Mary, determining now to profit by her former 
mistakes, though somewhat surprised that the 
conversation of ladies of fashion should take so 
homely a tone, decided to adopt the same, and 
replied promptly. 

‘Oh, yes—I always was fond of house-keeping 
and dusting about.” 

Now ‘dusting about” was not exactly what 
either of the others meant by the expression 
‘*house-keeping,” and there was a quirk at the 
corgers of Mrs. Howard’s tmputh as she said it, 
that made Mary color temples, and wish 
she had bitten off her tongue before she uttered 


studying a receipt book for ‘ice-creams,’ and ; jt. She soon after rose to take her leave; not, 
how learned she was in Vanillas, and how puz- } however, before she had begged each and all 
zled ab@ht the quantity and quality of salt to be ; of the ladies in the most. cordial and pressing 








2 
used. You never saw such a picture of a house- ; 
keeper in distress. I left her before she had got 
through. But how did You succeed, Laura?” 

Mrs. Willing shook her head as she smilingly ; 
answered, ; 

‘It was a terrible failure. But George was 3 
very good natured. He did not laugh at me 
much. But I don’t mean to give it up—I shall ; 
try again, Perhaps you can help me, Mrs. Her- 3 
bert,” she said, turning to Mary. ‘Should the } 
cream be boiled or not?” 

But Mary stoutly denied all knowledge of the art. 

“They had always got theirs at the confection- 
ers. She had never made it herself.” 

‘€No,”? said Mrs. Willing, ‘‘I think it is one of 
the luxuries of the country where cream abounds. 
But I do not intend to give it up even here, not- 
- withstanding my failure of yesterday. I shall 
write to mamma for her receipt if I do not suc- 
ceed in the next attempt, Fanny.” 

‘You seem to have set about house-keeping in 
earnest,”’ said Mrs. Howard. 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Laura, ‘‘and I have been 
thinking of coming to you for some instructions.” 

‘You shall have all the light my experience 








manner to come and see her soon and often. 
To Miss Aspinwall she was particularly urgent, 
saying—‘‘ you young ladies who have nothing to 
do should be sociable. Do come and bring your 
work, and sit the morning with me. I am always 
home of an evening. Pray, come soon—I am so 
lonely.” 

Fanny just articulated a “very happy,” and 
calmly tried to stem the torrent of her civilities 
by saying she was going out of town soon; but 
it would not do. Mary knew when she was to 
return, and Miss Aspinwall contented herself at 
last by saying she would with pleasure, mentally 
resolving if she said much more she would never 
even call to see her again. 

‘She is so lonely,” said Miss Aspinwall, as 
Mrs. Herbert left the house. ‘‘ What coolness 
some people have! The idea of my going to 
pass the evening, and that often too with her, 
and bring my work. Pon my word a modest 
lady.” 

“Don’t be so indignant, Fanny,’ said Mrs. 
Willing laughing—“‘ she knows no better.” 

“Then she has to learn,” replied Miss As- 
pinwall. ‘‘I know no greater bore than being 
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followed up in that way by invitations you don’t 
accept, and don’t mean to accept.” 

But Mary did not learn. She was afflicted 
with that restless ambition ever striving after 
something, and not particularly delicate as to 
her means to attain what she wanted. Her 
present object was fashionable society. There 
would not have been the least difficulty in her 
obtaining it, for her husband’s position and 
family connections would have given it to her 


as a matter of course, could she have taken it’ 


patiently and calmly. To bea person of con- 
sequence in the circle she so much toveted was 
of course a matter out of the question. But 
she was too anxious, too restless. ‘‘ More haste 
worse speed’’ is generally true, but with regard 
to society it is emphatically so. She received 
people too eagerly, returned their visits so imme- 
diately, and frequently cafied again before hers 
were returned. And then—for even poor Mary’s 
good qualities seemed to stand in her way, she 
had a sister forever with her, and one of the Miss 
Walkers (a counterpart of Mary without beauty) 
was taken about everywhere, and made first calls, 
and in short, Mrs. Herbert, instead of fighting her 
way tnto society; seemed to be fighting herself 
out of it. 

‘sMrs. Herbert wait Walker,” said Mts. 
Howard, tossing @ the card—‘thow those 
people do call and caffagain. I suppose Mrs. 
Herbert wants me to invite her sister to my 
soirees, but I am not going to do it,” 

Now there was no reason.on earth why Mrs. 
Howard should not have asked Miss Walker, only 
that “she wonld not”—‘ they called so often.” 
In short, they Wefe wanting in quiet dignity and 
self-respect—consequehtly nobody respected them. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Come home and dine with me, Harry,” said 
George Willing one day as they left the office. 

‘‘With pleasure,” replied Herbert—‘‘do you 
expect anybody?” 

‘*No one,” he replied, ‘but yourself.”’ 

‘* And pray, does your wife allow you to bring 
in any one in this way without consulting her?” 
enquired Herbert as they reached the house. 

‘¢Certainly, why not?” asked. Willing. 

Herbert made no answer, for he was thinking 
what Mary would say if he surprised her in the 
same way. 

Mrs. Willing received him cordially, and what 
surprised Herbert, never left the drawing room 
until dinner was announced in the back parlor. It 
was very simple, but well served and well cooked 
—there was nothing that denoted expensive house 
keeping, and yet any gentleman might have 
brought home a friend to such a table without 





fear or shame. Wlerbert passed a few hours very 
agreeably with his friend, and was charmed by the 
ease and grace of his wife. The next morning 
he said, 

‘‘ Mary, I want to ask George Willing to dine 
with us some day soon.” 

‘‘Whenever you please,” she replied, ‘only 
let me know the day before.” 

‘*No—no,” said her husband—“ ‘just let me ask 
him as he asked me. If I invite him for the next 
day he will suppose I mean to have others.” 

‘‘Bring Mr. Willing home to dine down in this 
basement room!”’ said Mary with a look of infinite 
surprise. ‘‘Why, what can you be thinking of, 
Harry?” 

‘*T always hated a basement room,”’ said Her- 
bert impatiently, “‘but you made such a point of 
it, and here it is. I can’t ask a friend, because 
forsooth, we dine in the basement room. Why 
should we not make a’ dining-room of the back 
parlor as the Willings and most people do?” 

‘Dine on my Brussels carpet,” said Mary— 
“never. Mrs. Willing has only ingrain, and: if 
she chooses to wear them out let her. Thiey are 
cheap enough at the best,” she added contemptu- 
ously. ’ $ 

‘‘ Then I wish to heavens we had ingrain too,” 
replied Herbert, much vexed, ‘if I cannot invite 
a friend home because the furniture is too fine to 
be used every day.” J 

‘‘Why, what a fuss you are making, Harry,” 
retorted Mary. ‘You can ask a friend apy day 
and every day if you please—I only ask you to 
let me know the day before—no great hardship 
in that I am sure. I am willing to take any 
trouble, and have everything to your satisfaction, 
so you need not get in a passion about nothing. 
Ask Willing for to-morrow if you please. 

‘‘But I want to ask him without ceremony.” 

‘‘ Well, ask him without ceremony. What is 
to prevent you?” , 

‘But I can’t if I must ask him for & day a 
head,’’ persisted her husband. 

‘*Now, Harry, as to your bringing him down 
into this basement room, once for all, it is a thing 
I won’t consent to.” A#@® Hérbert, though he 
grumbled, had learned by this time that his wife“ 
never yielded:a point in what she considered her 
own department; so he had to give it up. 

Willing was asked by note for the next day, 
and Mary had the table set up stairs, and got out 
her best china, and made every effort to have a 
handsome dinner, and Harry felt as if it was un- 
gracious to say he was,not satisfied after she had 
done so much to please him, but he was not. He 
felt that the whole thing was wanting in the 
quiet, every day ease that had so charmed him 
at Willings. 
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‘‘Harry,” said Mary, a short, time after this, 
‘*we are invited on Wednesday at Mrs. Willing’s 
to meet Howard and his bride. I think by the 
way we ought to invite them too,” continued she. 

‘<I don’t see the necessity,” replied Herbert. 

‘*As members of his family I think it is but 
gracious,” she continued, ‘‘to treat her with 
some attention.” , 

‘We certainly do not owe the Howards any 
particular attention of the kind,’’ answered her 
husband. ‘‘Why none of them gave us parties 
when we married.”’ Re 

Mary was silenced for a moment by this, and 
then she resumed with, 

‘*Now that my sister is with me I shonld like 
to give a party, and as have, never given any 
since I have been married, and have been out a 
good deal, I think it is time.” 

‘‘Oh,” interrupted her husband, ‘if you want 
to give one that is a different matter.” 

‘‘We may as well pay them the compliment 
while we are about it,’’ she persisted, for she 
always liked to put in her claim to being ‘one of 
the family,’ to which Herbert replied, 

“« Just as you please, I have no objection,” and 
consequently the invitations were issued. 

Mrs. Willing’s party was like everything she 
did, in perfect taste and keeping with her circum- 
stances. Her guests were well selected, and her 
refreshments simple but good. She was not only 
admired, but a favorite; consequently none of her 
invitations were refused; and the animation and 
grace of the fair hostess shed itself like a charm 
over the company assembled, and the evening 
went off with spirit. 

When Mary was discussing the arrangements 
for her party with her sister, she said something 
about the supper, which made her husband look 
up and say, 

‘‘ Are you going to have wine 

‘‘Certainly,” she replied. ‘Every one has 
supper now.” 

‘¢ There was none at Willing’s the other night.” 

“Mrs. Willing may do as she pleases,” said 
Mary, not a little proyoked at having her quoted 
so often, ‘but I shall have a supper.” Aftera 
moment’s pause, she resumed more calmly, 

‘It was but a family party at Willing’s the 
other evening, and consequently ices and sand- 
wiches did very well. Mrs. Willing was sur- 
rounded by those she knew intimately. But I 
wish to give a more general party, as I have 
received civilities I should like to return. You 
know you may trust me as to expense, so leave 
the arrangement of the details to my care.” 

Herbert said no more. Mary did not, however, 
confine herself to returning civilities. She took 
this opportunity, which she considered a grand 





one, of making many first calls; and Mrs. Howard 
being a person of decided fashion, she thought 
this a capital chance of getting many of those to 
her house who had hitherto slighted her. ‘To 


. meet the bride,”” and ‘for Mr. Herbert’s cousin, 


Mrs. Howard,” was consequently repeated again 
and again. 

“‘ How provoking! The Lelwyns are engaged,” 
she exclaimed, throwing aside the note—‘‘I don’t 
believe a word of it,’ she added, with infinite 
vexation. 

‘*Why not?” enquired her husband—‘ why 
should they refuse if they are not engaged?” 

Mary did not think it best to reply, ‘‘ because 
they don’t choose tdicome here,” so she only said, 
‘¢it may be—only I don’t know of any other party 
for the same evening.” 

“The Lewises regret,” she said, opening another 
note. ‘*Too bad! The Crofts.accept—I had just 
as leave they staid away. It seems to me that all 
those I care particularly about are engaged or in- 
disposed,” she muttered, and so it was—those she 
wanted most were those she had courted most, 
and consequently they were those on whom she 
had made the most unfavorable impression. 

Her husband’s connections and those of the 
bride, for whom the party was given, accepted 
of course, and so she hag a sprinkling of fash- 
ionables, with a good many others not quite so 
tonish, and others again.that the Howards and 
Aspinwalls, and the rest of the exclusives did 
not know at all, and asked each other, ‘‘ where 
Mrs. Herbert could have picked them mp.” 

The supper was scanty and poor. But there 
were oysters and ices and Charlotte russ, &c , 
and Mary was satisfied. She could not go to the 
full expense of a handsome entertainment, but 
that was no reason to her mind why the thing 
should not be attempted. ‘ There was a supper, 
and nobody could say there was none. It sounded 
well, and not one person in twenty knew what 
they were eating,” was the way Mary argued 
with herself. 

‘‘ How did Mary’s party go off?’ asked one 
of Herbert’s married sisters, who had not been 
able to be there. 

‘* Not well,” answered Miss Herbert, ‘‘ Mary 
has no talent for society. She does not know 
how to select her* guests—it was an odd set. 
People did not seem to know each other.” 

‘ Was there a supper?” 

* Yes, an abominable one—and such as it was, 
not enough. The charlotte russ was nothing but 
custard, the ices miserable—the oysters the smal- 
lest I ever saw. I heard some young man laugh 
as he handed a plate to his partner, and say some- 
thing about the ‘last’—I did not hear what—and 
somebody else asked for champaigne, and none 
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was forthcoming, and altogether, I expect every 
thing was short of the mark.” 

‘““What a pity to attempt it,” replied. Mrs. 
Alden—“ how much better taste in Mrs. Willing 
to give only ices and sandwiches, but everything 
so abundant, that all must be satisfied.” 

‘“‘Oh, Laura is a very different woman from 
Mary,” replied Miss Herbert. ‘I wish Mary 
had a tenth part of her sense and taste.” 

‘‘ And yet she is not deficient in sense in other 
points either,” continued Mrs. Alden—‘ how was 
she dressed ?” » 

‘¢ Very badly—that she always is.” 

‘‘ What did she wear?” 

‘Her ‘velvet’ as she callg it,” pursued Miss 
Herbert. ‘‘ You know always attempts the 
fashion whatever it may be—whether beyond her 
means or within them—and I do hate a mean 
velvet above all things—besides Mary has not 
the figure’to carry it off. If she eonsulted the 
becoming she would always dress as simply as 
possible. I tried to give her a hint by praising 
Mrs. Willing’s good taste, and saying how pretty 
she looked in hé® book muslin.” 

‘* She did not take it, I suppose.” 

“Yes she did, for she seemed vexed. She 
knew well enough what I meant—she said it 











might do for Mrs. Willing, but everybody could 
not be so independent of fashion—and some how 
she seems to thik Lamra can do a great deal 
she cannot unde; take—I don’t understand Mary. 
She seems héiiinted by a feeling of criginal insig- 
ninco again she seemis suddenly to 
think person of great importance. She 
ha i notion in her head of taking 
a‘ > j —I don’t know what. Mary 

ities, but she certainly is not 
calculated fo’ I was really mortified the 
other night to look round and think that was 
Harry’s house and Harry’s wife.” 

‘¢ He should have married in his own set,” re- 
plied Mrs. Alden—*‘ Mary would have been hap- 
pier, a person of more consequence, probably, in 
her own little village than she is here, and cer- 
tainly Harry could scarce have chosen worse than 
he did in marrying her.” 

‘‘T would hardly say that,” replied Miss Her- 
bert, ‘‘for upon the whole she is a good wife, 
notwithstanding that I think Harry often feels the 
same want, though he does not know what it is, 
that strikes everybedy that knows her. I rather 


think, however, that it is more a matter of nature 
than education. Laura Willing would have made 
an amiable, charming, useful woman whether she 
had been born and brought up and married in 
either city or country, and I doubt whether any 
position would have satisfied the restless cravings 
of Mary’s ambition.” 





~ 


‘“‘T believe you are right,” rejoined her sister, 
‘though I still think as a general rule that it is 
safer for a young man to marry a girl brought up 
in his own circle, and accustomed by education to 
the sentiments, habits and tastes of those among 
whom her lot is cast. Though I agree with you 
that both in town and country, exceptions to all 
rules are almost as common as the rules them- 
selves.” 


HIS FEATHER IS OF FOREST GREEN 
BY MARY L. LAWSON, 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But not a happier yeoman sings 
Throughout fe summer day; 

And not alord in all the land 
@an bend a bow so true— 

Or win a kinder glance of love 
From eyes of brighter blue. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But never firmer, bolder heart 
Was clad in rich array; 

For strength of arm, or daring deed, 
His match may not be seen— 

Or lighter step in greenwood dance, 

~ Or form of nobler mein. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

And seated at the festive board 
His words are blithe and gay; 

* Yet when he winds his bugle horn 

And hies him to the chase, 

No hardy sportsman pressing close 
Outvies him in the race. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

Bat ’neath a lady’s bower his voice 
Is soft as breeze in May; 

And many a maiden looks to see 

»His plume wave on the air, 

And sighs to think so brave a youth 

Should fail to deem her fair. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 

But should his lips a love suit press, 
What heart could say him nay? 
For when o’er day there softly falls 

The starry twilight shade, 
The lady of the castle flies 
To meet him in the glade. 


His feather is of forest green, 
His coat of russet grey, 
But he has honeyed vows to steal 
A trusting heart away; 
For when his fair one seeks her home 
She tells not where she strayed, 
But oft her bosom echoes with 
The words that he has said. 
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OUR FEMALE POETS No. VII. 
AMANDA M. EDMOND.* 


Mrs. Epmonp makes her first appearance before 
the public in this elegant volume of poems. Her 
preface is short, graceful and unostentatious. She 
makes no pretensions to the higher walks of poetry, 
bat offers her effusions in the modest hope that 
they will touch kindred chords in other bosoms. 
We do not wonder that she has been led to pub- 
lish by this hope. The sympathy which the author 
creates between himself and his readers is one of 
the most delightful parts of his vocation; and that 
heart must be dead to all the finer feelings of our 
nature which does not beat quicker at the thought 
that hundreds, and it may be thousands, every- 
where,pn this wide globe, respond to its impas- 
sioned numbers. It is this which makes the poet’s 
life so truly beautiful and grand. It spans time 
with a bridge more potent than that of the fairy, 
for by it the present is linked with the past, and 
men in this nineteenth century hold communion 
with the blind old man of Scio. All earthly powers 
vanish before that of the poet. Like the magician 
he conjures up forras not of this world only, but 
of brighter and fairer realms. Who has not wan- 
dered with Milton in Paradise, or with Dante 
seen Beatrice smiling from heaven? 

We have often had occasion to remark, during 
this series of critiques, that the poetry of a woman 
is that of the heart rather than of the intellect. 
The volume before us is another proof of this 
assertion. The best poems of Mrs. Edmond are 
on religious subjects, or are dictated by the home 
affections. . 

To speak critically there is little or no imagi- 
nation in these effusions. We have fancy indeed, 
always graceful and often elevated, but none of 
that lofty ideality which characterizes the first rank 
of poetic minds. The numbers flow sweetly, with 
but rare exceptions; the sentiments are noble; and 
the handling of the subject displays considerable 
skill. The fair author admits, what we at once 
suspected, that she had been in the habit of com- 
posing from childhood. But we will leave her 
verses to make their own way with the reader. 
On page 47 is the following poem. 

‘“‘T asked a glad and happy child, 
Whose hands were filled with flowers, 
Whose silvery laugh rang free and wild, 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers. 
I crossed her sunny path, and cried, 
‘ When ‘is the time to die ?’ 


* Not yet! not a ! the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 





* The Broken Vow and other poems. By A. M. 
Edmond.: 1 vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall § Lin- 
coln, 1845. 
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I asked a maiden, back she flung 
The tresses of her hair; 

A whispered name was on her tongue, 
Whose memory hovered there. 

A flush passed o’er ber lily brow, 
Tea r.spirit’s righ 

‘Not now, ‘oh no, not now! 


Youth is no'titne to die.’ 
er, as she prest 


I asked a mo 
-born in her arms, 

\ y on her tender breast 
e hushed her babe’s alarms. 

In quivering tonés her answer came, 
er eyes were dim with tears, 

. My Sepals mother’s life must claim, 
j ny; Many years!’ 


I questioned one in mianhood?s prinie, 
f proud and fearless air, “ 

His brow ‘Was furrowed not»by time, 
Or dimmed byte and care. 

In angry accents he replied— 
And gleamed with scorn his eye, 

‘Talk not to me of death,’ he cried, 

\ ‘ For only age should die.’ 


I questioned Age; for him, the tomb 
ad long been all prepared, 
But death, who withers-youth and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 
Once more his nature’s dying fire 
Flashed high, as.thus he eyed, 
‘ Léfe, only life is my desire ?° 
hen gasped, and groaned, and died. 






I asked a Christian—‘ answer thou 
When is the hour of death;’ 

A iy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath; 

And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine ; » 

He spake the language of his soul, 
‘ My Master’s time ts mine es 


Mrs. Edmond succeeds well al Boems of 

a quiet, descriptive character. ig one on 

the grave of an Indian Chief. a 
hose arm 

In sa might, to many a pale- ; 

Whose dust alike dies in the teen earth low. 


Meet burial-place A 
Is this for one like hitm who fills"t now, 
Beneath the dark shade of thelfiemlock’s bough; 
The piné,trees jriterlace, 
Shutting out all the lifé-like glare of day, 
Save here and there a faint and fleeting ray. 


The night dews fall, 
And fill, till eve returns, the pale flower’s cup, 
Save when the bee the pearly draught drinks up, 
here the green moss her pall 
Of shining velvet fondly strives to spread 
O’er the hushed relics of the mighty dead. 








‘A chieftain’s grave iy 
Deep in the wildwood—lonély, | 
A red man of the forest sl , 


The silver stream + 
Winds thro’ the dell, with softly murmuring sound, 
As though the spot were consecrated ground; 
Ard the fleet wild deer seem, 
While hurrying by the undisturbed retreat, 
To press the soft, greensward with lighter feet. 


On the still air 
Ring out no joyous voices; seldom heard 
Is the sweet strain of bright-eyed beauteous birds, 
And flitting unaware 


ay 
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Thither, the golden butterfly turns back, i 
Till the warm sunshine cheers his gloomy track. $ 


The sheltering vine, 
A shadowy arch high o’er the sleeper weaves, 
Of purple fruit, mingled road, dark leaves ; 
And its fond tendrils "twine 
Around the cold gray headstone, as it stands 
Rude monument reared by-unskilful hands. 


The breezes change Rae. 
Their glad, light tute to one of mour 
As o’er the warrior’s resting lace they 
Through the tall, stately range 
Of trees, whose‘dark boughs, sweeping to and fro, 
Make dirge-like music for the dead below 


Fardistant roars : 
A mighty. cataract, furious waters form; 
Like the hoarse mutterings of some coming storm 
@s wrathful thunder pours ; 
But all unheeded; like sound’s feéblest breath 
Fall the loud echoes on the@ar of death. 


Springs come and wane, 
And summer gales, scent-laden, rustle by ; 
Green leaves, bright flowers ’neath autumn’s cold touch ; 
die; 


ote, 
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And snow, and icy rain— 
Stern winter’s gifts—fall on the charnel-spot 
Of the deadchieftain, but he marks them not. 


Oh! can it be, 
That he who fills this lowly burial-place, 
Was the proud leader of the mighty race, 

That roamed unchecked and free 
Through the deep forest, o’er the wide-spread plain, 
Children of i owning but her reign! 


in the fray, 
Bravest among the brave in wildest strife, 
Last to desert the field witilanhter rife, 
Mighty in council day, 
Pouring in savage ears’the soul’s deep strains, 
Was he of whom, but dust, mute dust remains. : 










is thine arm, 

m Jife’s gay, busy realms, to bear 
e’s lone darkness and despair 2 
man; and swift to calm ; 
atings of his feverish heart, g 


> 
Is the cold y fearful dart, ; 
a : 
i e— > 
Heavens the lofty name 
It leaves boh in lists of fame, 
: Enrolled shall brightly shine, 
Till Time’s dark , of future gab born, 
Blots out the record frail—then all is gone. 


Sleep! chieftain, sleep, 
While yet thow mayest, for the white man’s plough 
Shall soon the smooth turf, re thou restest now 
Rend, furrowing deep ; 
And, from the levelled forest’s bosom riven, 
Heave up thy religs to the glare of heaven!” 


A very meritorious poem entitled ‘‘June,” in 
the same strain, is found on page 118. It is a 
graphic picture of that month, one of the really ; 
original effusions of the volume, and shows how 3 
much better our authors succeed when they write } 
from observation rather than from books. Many 
a time, we have no doubt, Mrs. Edmond has seen } 
just*buch a picture as she describes in the follow- 
ing fines. 


; 
H 
g 
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Where the gray owl hoots in the meadow damp, 
And the saucy voice of the martin, rings 


Vou. VIII.—14 


From the barn-eaves high, where he sits and sings 
Or chatters fierce, as he builds his nest, ; 

At the swallow, clad in his yellow vest 

And dark-blue coat, who the barn within 
Maintains his right with perpetual din. 

When, the haunts of the wintry days forsook, 
The glad frog sings by the sunny brook, 

And children oft to the margin come 

To mock the sound of his voice so grum, 

ye prey the hue of his glossy throat, 

And the polish bright of his mottled coat ;— 
When the serpent creeps from his dark abode 
To sun himself sin the sandy road, 

Or bend with his shining folds the grass, 
Where the timid maiden shrinks to pass; 
When the green fields wave like the ruffled see 
As the breezes sweep o’er their bosom free— 
When casements are open and doors are ajar, 
And the scent of the red rose is wafted afar : 
When the school-boy turns fromvhis wearisome page, 
The deeds of the HBro, the lore of the sage, 
And wishfully gazes on pleasures forbidden, 


‘ Red fruit, by the foliage fitfully hidden, 
$ And the green shady banks of the silvery 


1, 
And wonders what mortal invented a schon” 


The:play fulness of this conclusion suggested tc 


us, immediately, and before we had read further, 
‘ that Mrs. Edmond would succeed in those light, 
» half comic rhymes, which, though not poetry, pass 


for it, and are often more entertaining. Accord- 
ingly we were not surprised to find on page 


; 125 an amusing little dagatelle, called ‘Nine 
: o’Clock.” 


*°T is nine o’clock! impatient clerks 
A thousand keys are turning, 
With hearts for merry ‘ fracases,’ 
All through the evening yearning, 
And to and fro move on the crowd, 
With elbows sharply nudging, 
And rosy-cheeked apprentice girls 
y scores are homeward trudging. 


The loafer hopes to rest his limbs 
Where none may roughly handle, 
His downy couch the cellar door, 
The moon his silver candle ; 
He hears the coming watchman’s step, 
But slumbers o’er the warning, 
While ‘ Charley’ kindly makes his bed 
The watch-house floor till morning ! 


Tis nine o’clock! the weary muse 
Is nodding o’er her numbers, 
As if she fain awhile would lose 
Herself in gentle slumbers. 
Parnassus’ ever rugged heights 
Have stretched their chasms wider; 
Pegasus roams at large, for, lo! 
The steed hath lost its rider! 


’T is nine o’clock! they say that sleep 
Will overcome the senses, 
And oft a wakeful man subdue, 
In spite of all defences. 
It must be so, for o’er me fast 
I feel it coming——stronger. 
To bed! I’ll torture poetry 
To-night, at least, no longer!” 


In a like’ merry strain are the ensuing verses on 
‘‘Washing Day.” There is something unusually 


§ graphic in the third stanzas. 
‘* When the glow-worm walks by her fitful lamp, 3 
2 
¢ 


“Oh, washing day! oh, washing day, 
When suds and tubs the kitchen sway, 
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What horrors hail thy dawning; 
The muses fret for lack of time, 
To lie in bed and dream in rhyme 
Upon a Monday morning. 


The women scold, the children cry, 
And husbands heave a heavy sigh, 
In stupid wonder staring 
7 their better halves, who seem, 
hile toiling on through smoke and steam, 
For man nor devil caring! 


The very dog draws in his tail, 
And shuns the dripping water-pail 
As though he mad were running; 
The cat, with suds-bespattered fur, 
Revengeful, cuffs the luckless cur, 
Tn vain her precincts shunning. 


The breakfast stands with coffee cold, 
And bread, I wager, nine days old, 
For hungry stomachs craving ; 
Oh, blest is he, whose appetite 
Departed with the Sabbath night, 
Both food and sorrow saving. 


Anxiety sits upon each brow 

That hovers o’er the washtub now, 
Oh mortal, hear the reason; 

It is the day appointed here 

To purify the household gear, 
A most important season. 


See red arms wring the garments out, 
Zounds! how the water flies about, 
The kitchen looks infernal ; 
‘ Please marm,’ implores the trembling child, 
‘ Out of my way,’ with gesture wild, 
Responds a voice maternal. 


But, lo, on fancy’s soaring wings 

A weight of suds the washer flings, 
Amid this fearful plashing ; 

And oh, ye gods! upon my word, 

They ’ve made the /yre a scrubbing-board, 
And set the muse to washing! 


Now pendant from the lengthened line, 

Where brightest sunbeams warmest shine, 
See divers garments drying; 

Of every shape, and size, and hue; 

Red, yellow, green, and white, and blue, 
High on the breezes flying. 


What if the cord should snap in twain? 
Gracious! *twere worse than even rain, 
May all the saints preserve us; 
Ten thousand woes beyond I see, 
That wait on such catastrophe, 
Whose thoughts e’en make me nervous. 


Oh washing day! half o’er the globe, 
Known as the natal day of Job, 
And often cursed by many, 
If thou hast pity for the bard, 
Or for the muses hast regard, 
Come oftener dark and rainy. 


For when descends a glorious rain, 

And eastward rusts the weather-vane, 
Upon thy gloomy dawning, 

The muses grumble not for time ° 


To lie in bed and dream in thyme, 


Even on a Monday morning! 


With a portion of another poem, in a different 
strain, we close our extracts. ‘Return to my 
bosom” is evidently addressed to the author’s 
husband. The following are the best verses it 
contains. 


‘Return to my bosom—the toils of the day, 
Its cares and its sorrows are passing away ; 
The last golden sunbeam has faded and gone, 
And the shadows of even are fast stealing on. 


Return to my bosom—lo, yonder afar 

There shines in the heaven a beautiful star; 
But, oh! not a charm in its lustre I see, 

For the star of my home hath not risen on me.” 

There are other meritorious poems in the vo- 
lume. Such are “ BrightFancy, Spread thy Pinions 
Wide,” “The Sunlight of Home,” ‘Childhood’s 
Sleep,” “ We are Spirits,” “Friendship,” “The 
Soul,” “The Snow,” ‘‘A Nameless Grave,”’ and 
“The Dream of the Dying Poet.” 

Many of these poems remind us of Mrs. He- 
mans: in others there is something of the manner 
of Bryant. A tone ofselevated piety pervades 
the volume. The poli concludes thus. ‘‘ The 
Sacred Poems inserted here I esteem above the 
others, and should they be the means, through 
the Divine Blessing, of elevating the heart and 
directing the thoughts to the contemplation of 
pure and holy themes, sweet indeed will be the 
reward of the author.” 








Le 


THE MOHAWK WAR SONG. 


BY EDWARD J. ro Age. 


A cLoup o’er the mountains 
Is gathering fast, 

; A shade o’er our fountains 
Hath gloomily past; 

And wild sounds are sweepin 
O’er forest and vale, 

And tones as of weeping, « 
Are borne in the gale. “ 










O’er the graves of 
Lies the path of, 
{n his might now 
In the valleys below: 
Yet w@’ve sworn by the weeping 
That marks out his path— 
By the insult-he’s heaping— 
By our spirit’s wild wrath— 
We have sworn, whilé we’re grasping 
The spear and the bow, 
While our tomahawks clasping, 
By the war-fire’s red glow— 
To wipe out all traces 
Of insult and blood, 
When we rush from our places 
Like the waves of a flood. 





Let the war-whoop’s wild yelling 
Ring out on the air, 

To their coward hearts telling 

} A death-song’s despair; 

From our rocks, dark and hoary, 
We’ll burst in the vale, 

And the shout of their glory 

t Shall sink into wail. 
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THE QUEEN’S VICTIM. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


TumeptaTecy after the horrid murder of young 
Darnley, Mary of Scotland removed from the 
scene of his death to Sterling, ostensibly on a 
visit to her infant son. Thither she was fol- 
lowed by all the gay members of her court, 
among whom were the Earl of Bothwell and 
Balfour, the suspected murderers. A short time 
previous to this journey, Mary had received a 
letter from one of her subjects in the north, 
strenuously recommending a young and inte- 
resting female to her protection, who, as the 
letter stated, had especial reasons for sojourning 
awhile in the neighborhood of the court. Mary 
with her usual benevolence kindly received the 
lovely stranger, and was so won by her grace 
and melancholy beauty, that with the thought- 
lessness of her impulsive character, she installed 
her in the royal household and admitted her to 
the closest intimacy of mistress and servant. Her 
affections daily increased for one of whom she 
knew nothing, except that she was reported to 
have sprung from a noble but impoverished 
family, and had been drawn to court by her 
interest in a dear relation, or perhaps lover. 
The queen did not trouble herself to inquire 
into particulars, at a time when her own affairs 
not only engrossed her thoughts, but the atten- 
tion of all Europe. Certain it was that whatever 
had drawn-Elien Craigh to the Scottish court, it 
was no . * to partake of its pleasures. Though 
she occasiOnally mingled with the ladies of Mary’s 
household, and even listened with silent interest 
to the scandal»which recent events had given rise 
to, she sedulously s@cluded herself from the gal- 
lants of the. court, and on no occasion had been 
known to leave thé immediate apartment of the 
queen, except for a short space each day, when 
the relatives who had drawn her:from home might 
be supposed to occupy her attention. 

On the day our story commences, Throgmorton, 
the English ambassador, had arrived at Sterling 
with the despatches, which had been forwarded 
from London after the first news of young Darn- 
ley’s death reached the court of St. James. Mary, 
eager to reconcile the imperious Elizabeth, had 
ordered an entertainment to be made in honor of 
her ambassador, and yielding to his first request, 
or rather demand for an audience, had been more 
than an hour closeted with him, in the little ora- 
tory which communicated alike with her audience 


roe nd sleeping chamber. 
hour for robing had long passed, and Ellen 


Craigh was alone in the royal bed-chamber, wait- 
ing the appearance of her mistress. She might 


wee 





enn 


have been taken for a sorrowing angel, as she sat 
in the embrasure of a window, with the mellow- 
tinted light streaming through the stained glass 
over her tresses of waving gold, and flooding her 
small and exquisite figure with a brilliancy almost 
too gorgeous to harmonize with the delicate cheek 
and sorrowful blue eyes, which, at the moment, 
wore an expression of suffering which nothing on 
earth can represent, so patient and holy was it. 
She continued in one position, listlessly swaying 
the cord of twisted gold; which looped back the 
curtain falling in magnificent volumes over the 
upper part of the window, or pulling the threads 
from a massive tassel and scattering them one by 
one at her feet, till the carpet around looked as 
if embroidered over and over with the glittering 
fragments. The indistinct voices which came 
from the oratory, where the queen and the am- 
bassador were seated, fell unheeded upon her 
senses, till a tone was mingled with theirs which 
started her to sudden life. She leaped up with 
an energy that sent the mutilated tassal with a 
; crash against the window, and flinging back the 
; tapestry which concealed the door of the oratory, 
bent her eye to a crevice in the ill-fated panel. 
The beating of her heart was almost audible, and 
the thin, slender hand which held back the tapes- 
try quivered like a newly prisoned bird, as she 
gazed with intense eagerness into the apartment. 
The queen sat directly opposite the door. . At her 
} right hand was placed a dark, handsome man, of 
about thirty, with a haughty and almost fierce 
array of countenance, dressed in a style of care- 
less magnificence, which bespoke a love of dis- 
play rather than true elegance in his choice of 

attire. A subdued smile lurked about his lips, 
and he seemed intently occupied in counting the 
links of a massive gold chain, which fell over his 
doublet of three-piled velvet, studded and gor- 
geously wrought with jewels and embroidery. 
Now and then he would drop his hand carelessly 
over the queen’s chair-arm, and fix his black eyes 
with a bold and admiting gaze on her features, 
with a freedom that bespoke more of audacions 
love, than of respect for the royal beauty. She 
not only submitted to his free glance, but more 
than once returned it with one of those looks 
which had scattered sorrow through many a 
Scottish bosom. ‘ 

Throgmorton sat a little gpart. He had been 
speaking in a strain of calm expostulation; but 
marking the interchange of glances between the 
queen and her haughty favorite, he became in- 
dignant, and addressed Bothwell with a degree 
of cutting contempt, which turned the lurking 
smile on the nobleman’s/lip to a curl of bitter 
defiance. Heedless of the royal presence, he 
stood up, and rudely pushing the council-table 
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from before him, half drew his sword, as if to 
punish the offender upon the spot. Throgmorton 
endured the blaze of his large, fierce eyes with 
calm composure, and deliberately measuring his 
pergon from head to foot with a contemptuous 
glance, was about to resume his discourse; but 
the queen rose from her seat, and placing her 
white and jeweled hand persuasively on Both- 
well’s arm, she fixed her beautiful eyes full on 
his, and uttered a few low words of entreaty; 
then turning to the envoy, her exquisite face 
reddening with anger, and her eyes flashing like 
diamonds, she exclaimed: 

‘*Leave our presence, sir ambassador, and 
thank our moderation that thou art permitted 
to depart in safety, after this insult to our most 
trusty and faithful follower. Nay, my lord of 
Bothwell, put thy hand from that sword-hilt— 
this matter rests with us—doubt not, thy honor 
as well as that of thy mistress shall be duly 
righted.” 

The frowning nobleman pushed back his blade 
with a clang, and turned moodily away. 

The queen looked on him gravely for a moment, 
and then turning to the Englishman, proceeded 
with less of vehemence than had accompanied 
her last command. 

‘¢The message of our loving cousin has given 

us a surfeit of advice. To-morrow we will re- 
sume the subject,” she said, forcing one of the 
resistless smiles, which she could bring up at 
will, to brighten her lips; and with a graceful 
wave of the hand, she motioned him to with- 
draw. ‘ 
The envoy bowed low and left the room with- 
out further speech. But the door was scarcely 
closed, when, with sudden self-abandonment, the 
queen threw herself into her chair, and burst into 
a passion of tears. Bothwell, who was pacing 
the room, approached, and sinking to one knee, 
took her hand tenderly in his. She looked at 
him kindly through her tears, murmured a few 
broken words, and dropping her face to his shoul- 
der wept bitterly. 

Poor Ellen Craigh witnessed the whole scene. 
She heard Bothwell’s expressions of soothing 
endearment, and saw the beautiful head, with 
its garniture of brown tresses, fall with such 
helpless dependence on his shoulder. A mo- 
ment, and the queen drew the snowy hand, 
sparkling with tears and jewe!s, from her eyes, 
and sat upright. With a choking sensation the 
poor girl gazed on that face, in its transcendant 
loveliness, till a mist gathered before her eyes, 
and the words of Bothwell came broken and con- 
fasedly on her ear. When they left the oratory 
a few moments after, her hand fell nerveless to 
her’side, the tapestry swept over the door with a 
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rustling sound, and staggering a few paces into 
the chamber, she fell her whole length upon the 
carpet, her golden hair sweeping back from her 
bloodless forehead, her pale lips trembling, and 
her slight limbs as strengthless as an infant’s. 
Thus she lay for a time, and then tears gushed 
; profusely from her closed eyes. After which she 
arose to a sitting posture, with her feeble hands 
twisted the seattered ringlets round her head, and 
arose; but so pale, so wo-begone, her very heart 
seemed crushed forever. Dragging herself to her 
favorite seat in the embrasure of a window, she 
leaned her temple against the stained glass, and 
murmured— 
‘*Enough!—oh!—enough! I must go home 
2 now.” 
3 But while the words of misery trembled on her 
lips, the door was flung open, and Mary Stuart 
; entered the apartment. The room was misty 
; with the purple glow of sunset, and the queen 
passed her shrinking attendant without observing 
; her. Hastily advancing to a table, she took up 
a golden bird-call, and blew a peremptory sum- 
mons; then throwing herself into a chair which 
stood opposite a small table, on which glittered 
the splendid paraphernalia of a French toilette, 
she waited the appearance of her attendants. 
Ellen Craigh made a strong effort and arose. 
‘“‘Ha, art thou there, my mountain-daisy?” 
said the queen, looking kindly upon her—‘‘ order 
lights, and send back the flock of tire-ewomen my 
silly whistle has brought trooping hitherward— 
no hands but thine shall robe me to-night.” 
Ellen obeyed, and after a few moments the 
light from two large candles of perfumed wax 
broke over the little mirror, with its frame work 
of filagree silver, and me upon the golden 
essence-bottles and scatte jewels which co- 
vered the dressing-table. The poor waiting- 
maid drew back from the brilliant glare with 
the shudder of a sick heart. The queen looked 
on her earnestly for a moment, and then putting 
the golden locks back from her temple, as she 
would have caressed a child, she said— 
‘«What!—cheeks like new-fallen snow!—lips 
trembling like the aspen!—and eye-lashes heavy 
$ with tears!—how is this, child?—but we bethink 
us;—was it not some untoward affair of the heart 
which brought thee to ourcourt?) We have been 
too negligent ;—tell us thy grief, and on the honor 
of a queen, if there be wrong we will have thee 
} bravely righted—so speak freely.’ 
“Oh, no, no!—not here !—zever to you.” 
Here poor Eilen broke off and stood before the 


queen, her hands clasped, her lips tremblingy and 
her large supplicating eyes fixed implo: n 
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er fare, 
‘‘ Well, well,” said the queen soothingly, ‘‘at 
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some other time be it—but remember that in 
Mary Stuart her attendant may find a safe friend 
as well as an indulgent mistress,” and shaking 
her magnificent tresses over her shoulders, the 
royal beauty composed herself for the operations 
of her toilette. 

Ellen gathered up the glossy volumes of hair 
and commenced her task. Her limbs shook, a 
cold moisture crept over her forehead, and her 
quivering hands wandered with melancholy list- 
lessness, through the mass of shining ringlets it 
was her duty to arrange. As she stooped for- 
ward in her task, one of her own fair curls fell 
down and mingled, like a flash of spun gold, with 
those of her mistress. As if there had been con- 
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commenced, in tassels of threaded pearls. A 
tiara of small Scotch thistles, crowded amethysts 
and rough emeralds, burned with a purple light 
among her curls, and the face beneath seemed 
scarcely human, so radiant was its expression, 
and so beautiful the perfect harmony of its fea- 
tures. Throwing a careless glance. at the mirror 
—for Mary was too confident of her attractions 
to be fastidious—she took up her perfumed hand- 
kerchief and left the room. 

Ellen Craigh gazed after her sovereign till the 
last graceful wave of her drapery disappeared; 
then drawing a deep breath, as if her heart had 
thrown off an oppression quite insupportable, she 
¢ cast a glance.almost of loathing ardund the sump- 





tagion in the touch, she flung it back with a smile } tuous apartment, and entered the oratory. Drop- 
of strange, cold bitterness, the first and last that ; ping on her knees by the chair which Bothwell 
ever wreathed her pure lips; for her’s was a heart ; ; had occupied, she laid her cheek on the cushion 
to suffer and endure, but never to hate; it might ; and wept long and freely, as if *the contact with 











break, but no wrong could harden it. 

While her toilette was in progress, Mary be- 
came nervous and restless, now pushing the vel- 
vet cushions from her feet, and then moving the 
lights about the dressing-table, as if dissatisfied ; 
with the arrangement of everything about her. 
At length she fell back in her chair, buried her 
face in her hands, and fairly burst into tears. 
Ellen grasped the back of her chair, and bending 
her pale face to the queen’s ear, murmured— 

‘Tears are for the Gqmeted—whty does the } 
queen weep?’ 

Mary was too deeply engrossed with her own : 
feelings to mark the exact words, or the tremu- 


lous voice of her attendant. She threw the damp ‘ 
hair back from her face, and dashing the tears : 


from her eyes exclaimed— 
‘No, no! it is nothing—proceed—there! let 


that ringlet fall thus upon the neck—now our ; 


robe, quickly—we shall be waited for at the 
banquet.” 

Ellen brought forth the usual mourning robe 
of black velvet, laden with bagles; but a flush 
of anger, or perhaps of shame, overspread the 
queen’s face, and with an impatient gesture she 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Not that, girl—not that—I will mock my 
heart no longer!—away with it, and bring a 
more seemly garment!—the proud Englishman 
shall not scoff at our widow’s weeds again.” 

Ellen obeyed, and the queen was soon robed as 
she had desired. Few objects could have been 
more beautiful than this dangerous woman, when 
she arose from her toilette—the perfect, yet almost 
voluptuous proportion of her form betrayed by the 
— hertapering arms banded with jewels, 
an superb waist bound with a string of im- 
mense pearls, clasped in front by a single diamond, 
and terminating wihidre the broidery of her robe 

14* 


something he had touched had a softening in- 
fluence on her heart. As she arose, the gleam 
of a handkerchief lying on the floor attracted her. 
attention. She snatched it up with a faint ery of 
joy, for on one corner she found embroidered an 
earl’s coronet and the crest of Bothwell. Eagerly 
thrusting the prize into her bosom, she left the 
oratory and passed into the open street. 
It was midnight when Mary Stuart returned to 
‘ herchamber. The lights were burning dimly on 
; the table, and an air of gloomy grandeur filled 
the apartment. The queen was evidently much 
distressed; a deep glow was burning on her cheek, 
; and her usually smiling eyes were full of strange 
‘ excitement. She snatched up the little golden 
call as if to give a summons, and then flung it 
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down again, exclaiming— 

; No, no—I could not brook their searching 
eyes,” and with a still more disturbed air she 

} paced the chamber, now and then stopping to 

: divest herself of the ornaments she had worn at 

the ambassador’s festival. 

Perhaps for the first time in her life the agitated 
woman unrobed herself, and flinging back the 
crimson drapery which fell in heavy masses from 
the large square bedstead, threw herself upon the 
gorgeous counterpane and. buried herself in the 
folds, as if they could shut out the evil thoughts 
that burned in her heart; but it was in vain ‘that 
she strove for rest—that she gathered the rich 
drapery over her head and pressed her burning 
cheek to the pillow; her thoughts were all alive 
and astray.. 

«Jt was a mournfal sight—that beautiful and 
brilliant woman yielding herself to: the thraldom 
of a wicked man, and rushing beedlessly to that 
which was to throw a stain upon her memory, 
enduring as history itself. Sin is hideous in 
every form—but when it darkens the bright and 
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beautiful of earth, like a cloud over the sun, we 
reproach it for its own blackness, and doubly for 
the brightness it conceals. 

As the misguided woman lay, with a hand 
pressed over her eyes, and one arm, but half 
divested of its jewels, flung out with a kind of 
desperate carelessness upon the counterpane, the 
murmur of an infant voice reached her from a 
neighboring apartment. She started up and tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

‘Woe is me!” she exclaimed, ‘* this mad pas- 
sion makes me forgetful alike of prayer and child.” 

Folding a dressing-gown about her, she entered 
the room whence the sound had come, and reap- 
peared with an infant boy pressed to her bosom. 
After kissing him again and again with a sort of 
despairing fondness, she bore him to a recess 
where a small lamp of chased silver burned be- 
fore a crucifix of the same metal, and an embroi- 
dered hassock was placed as if for devotion. 
Had ‘she been left alone in the holy stillness of the 
night, with her lovely babe upon her bosom, and 
the touching symbol of our Saviour’s death before 
her, the evil influence which was hurrying her on 
to ruin might have been counterbalanced; but 
as she knelt with the smiling babe lying on the 
hassock, her eyes fixed on the crucifix, and the 
guilty glow ebbing from her cheeks, the door 
softly opened, and the Earl of Bothwell stole 
into the chamber. Mary sprang to her feet as 
if to reprove the insolent intruder, but the sense 
of modesty, which in all her follies seemed never 
to have left her, succeeded to her indignation, if 
indeed she felt any. She glanced at her dishabille 
with a painful flush, and hastily seating herself, 
drew her uncovered feet, which had been hastily 
thrust into a pair of furred slippers, under the 
folds of her dressing-gown, and then requested 
him to withdraw, in a voice which betrayed as 
much of encouragement as of reproof. 

Without even noticing her request, Bothwell 
lifted the boy from the hassock, and seated him- 
self, addressing her in a low and gentle tone, 
which he knew well how toassume. The erring 
woman listened to the witchery of his voice, till 
the unnatural glow again dyed her cheek, and 
she sat with her eyes fixed on his, like a beautiful 
bird yielding to the fascination of a serpent. 

“But thy wife,’’ she said in a low irresolute 
tone, when Bothwell pressed for a reply to what 
he had been urging, ‘much as Mary may love— 
much as she may sacrifice, she cannot thrust a 
young and loving woman from a heart she puts 
her faith in.” 

“Young and loving!” repeated Bothwell, with 
a sneer curling his haughty lip, ‘“‘young and 
loving!—truly your grace must have been 
strangely misinformed; she who styles herself 


; Countess of Bothwell nearly doubles thé age of 
her unfortunate husband; and as for love, if she 
knows any, it is for the broad acres which own 
him as their master.” 

A scarcely perceptible smile dimpled the 
queen’s mouth as she heard this account of 
her rival, but she made no reply, and Bothwell 
resumed his tone of earnest entreaty. As he 
proceeded, his voice and manner became more 
; energetic. 

‘Say that thou consentest,” he said. ‘Say but 
| a word, and the breath of evil shall never reach 





you. Lay but your hand in mine as a token of 
assent, and Bothwell will worship you like a very 
slave.” 

The queen raised her hand, and though it 
trembled like an aspen, she placed it in his. 

“Tt is thy queen who is the slave,” she mur- 
mured in a broken voice, as Bothwell raised the 
beautiful hand to his lips, and covered it with 
rapturous kisses. 

As he relinquished her hand it came in contact 

with that of the child. As if an adder had stung 
$ her, she drew it back, and then with a sudden 
gush of feeling snatched the boy to her bosom 
} and covered it with tears and kisses. Bothwell 
; dreaded the influence of the pure, maternal feel- 
} ing thus expressed. Gently forcing the young 
$ prince from her embrace, he whispered: 
“Trust him to me, dearest—trust him to one 
who would spill his heart’s blood rather than 
give pain to mother or child,’”’ and pressing her 
hand again to his lips, the arch-hypocrite left the 
room with the same curious tread he had entered 
it with. 

In a few moments after he placed the young 
prince in charge of a creature in his confidence, 
3 saying— 

‘See to it, that none of the Darnley faction get 
possession of the brat—keep him safe, or strangle 
hira at once.” 

On the next day the Earl of Bothwell left 
Sterling, and it was whispered that he had been 
; banished from court through the influence of the 

English ambassador; but conjecture was lost in 
} astonishment, when, two days after, the court at 
Sterling was broken up, and the queen, while on 
her way to Edinburg, was met by Bothwell, with 
a force of eight hundred men, and conveyed to 
Dunbar by seeming violenee. Men stood aghast 
at the news; but those who had marked their 
queen closely during the few. preceding days, 
concurred in the belief that she privately sanc- 
tioned the disgraceful outrage. ~ 

* * + . yy 
It was a gloomy and ancient Pe in 
which Bothwell had left his deserted wife. In 
one of its apartments, beside a huge fire-place, 
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in which a few embers smouldered in a sea of , fiercely, “‘why is she here, in her own home! 
ashes, sat an old and wrinkled woman, spreading } Because I could not, would not kill her with her 
her withered palms for warmth, and occasionally } base lord’s message! What! break her heart, 
turning a wistful look to the narrow windows, } 
against which the rain and sleet were beating 
with real violence. As she listened, the tramp 
of approaching horses was heard in the court Before the old woman could finish her ana- 
below, and before she had time to reach the } thema, the enraged earl had stricken her grey 
door, it was flung open, and the Countess of } head to the floor. The frightened countess fell 
Bothwell, dripping with wet and tottering with } on her knees beside her; but, with a terrible im- 
fatigue, flung herself into the arms of her old } precation, Bothwell commanded his attendants 
nurse. to bear his victim from the room, and sternly 

‘Sorrow on me,” exclaimed the good woman, } ordered his trembling wife to remain. 

Striving to speak cheerfully, ‘“‘ how the child clings ‘* As you are here,”’ he said, ‘‘it is not essential 
to my neck!—look up, lady-bird, and do not sob } that we meet again; your signature is necessary 
so—I know but too well how thy journey has to this paper; please to affix it without useless 
speeded—may the curses of an old woman rest—” ; delay.” 

‘“‘Oh, Mabel, Mabel, do not curse him—do not The countess took the paper, which was a 
—we cannot love as we will,’’ exclaimed the poor } petition to the commissariot-court for a divorce 
countess, clinging to the bosom of the old woman, } from her husband. Before she had read the first 
as if to bribe her from finishing the anathema. line, every drop of blood ebbed from her face. 

‘‘ Hush, darling, hush,” replied old Mabel, pres- ’ She did not faint; but with a degree of energy 
sing her withered lips fondly to the pure forehead foreign to her character, she grasped the paper 

2 


and then thrust her forth to die? Villain!— 
double-dyed and cowardly villain! may the 
curses of a ” 








3 





of her forest-child—‘‘he who could help loving } in her hands, as if about to tear it. The earl 
thee——but hist, what is all this tramping in the } seized her wrist, and fiercely demanded her sig- 
court? Sit down, and I will soon learn.” nature. 

The old woman divested the trembling young ‘‘Never—zever!”? exclaimed the poor wife, 
creature of her wet cloak and proceeded to the } struggling in his grasp. ‘Oh, Bothwell you 
hall. After a few minutes absence she returned } cannot wish it—you that so loved me—you that 
dreadfully agitated; her sunken eyes glowed like } promised to love me forever and ever—no, no! 
live coals, and her bony fingers were clenched } you do not mean it—you cannot put your poor 
together as a bird clutches her prey. wife away thus! I know that the little beauty 

‘* My own darling,” she said in a voice which } you once prized is gone, but tears and sorrows 
she vainly strove to render steady, ‘‘I had thought } have dimmed it; bear with me but a little longer 
not to have given his cruel message, but rf —say that you love me yet, and my bloom will 

‘‘Speak on,”? said the poor young creature, } come again; look at me, Bothwell, husband, dear 
raising her large eyes with the expression of a ? husband! and say that you did not mean it—that 
scared antelope, ‘‘I can bear anything now.” you gave me that horrid paper to frighten me— 

But she broke off with a sudden and joyful cry, } say but that, and your poor Ellen will worship 
for the door had been cautiously opened, and her | ” 
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you forever! 
long absent husband stood before her. Forgetful This energetic appeal had its effect, even on 
of his estrangement—of his unkindness— of every } the hard-hearted earl. He endured, and even 
thing but his early love—she sprang eagerly to } partially returned the passionate caress with 
his bosom and kissed him again and again, with } which she had accompanied her words; and 
the abandonment of a joyful child. It must have } when she fell back exhausted in his arms, he 
been a heart of stone which could have resisted § bore her to a seat and placed himself beside her. 


such unbounded tenderness. For one moment, ‘¢Ellen,” he said, ‘‘I will deal candidly with 
and but for one, she was pressed to her husband’s } you—I do love you, and have, even while in 
heart, and then he put her coldly away. pursuit of another; but you have yet to learn 


‘¢ How is this that I find your lady here, after } that there is a stronger passion than love— 
my express command to the contrary?” he said, } ambition!” 
sternly addressing the old nurse, while he forced ‘* You do love me—bless you! bless you! Both- 
the clinging arms of the countess from his neck. } well, for saying so much,” eagerly exclaimed the 

The poor young creature shrunk from his look, } affectionate young creature, snatching his hand 
like.a flower touched by a sudden frost. Mabel | between both hers, and covering it with joyful 
threw her arms around her, and forced her to } kisses. . 
confront her angry husband. But her joy was of short duration. As the ser- 

‘Why is she here!’ shouted the old woman | pent uncoils its glittering folds, so did Bothwell 
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lay bare the depravity@nd ambition of bis heart. 
Artifice, persuasion and threats were used, and 
at length he prevailed. The petition for a divorce 
was signed; bnt the heart of the poor countess 
was broken by the effort. 

It is almost useless to tell the reader, that the 
queen of Scots had consented to accompany Both- 
well to his castle, but with the appearance of 
compulsion, on the night of the intrusion into 
her chamber. It was to prepare for the dis- 
graceful visit, that he had sent orders for the 
expulsion of his unfortunate wife—orders which 
old Mabel had never delivered; and now that he 
had gained his object, in obtaining her signature 
to the petition, he proceeded to give directions 
for the castle to be put in order, for the reception 
of the royal guest. These arrangements. occu- 
pied him during most of the night. At length, 
weary with exertion, he fell asleep in his chair. 
It was morning when he awoke. The light came 
softly through a neighboring window, and there, 
at his feet, with her head resting on his knees, 


and her thin, pale face turned toward him, lay 3 


his wife, asleep. Rest had quieted his ambitious 
thoughts. He was alone, in the stillness of a new 
day, with the gentle victim of his aspiring passions 
lying at his feet, grieved and heart-broken, her 
eyelids heavy with weeping, and every limb be- 
traying the sorrow which preyed upon her. Fora 
moment his heart relented, and a tear fell among 
her golden curls. 
move a sleeping infant, he raised her head, laid 


it on the cushion of his chair, and left her to her } 


loneliness. 


On the next day the Countess of Bothwell left } 
the castle.with her nurse, and not three hours } 


after, Mary Stuart entered it in company with 
its wicked lord. ; 


On the fourth day of Mary’s sojourn at Dunbar, | 


she, with the ladies of her train, joined in a stag 
hunt, which the earl had ordered foretheir enter- 
tainment. 
drawn Bothwell, for a moment, from her bridle 
rein, when an old woman came from a neigh- 
boring hut, and in a few ungracious words, in- 


vited the queen to rest a while. Mary gracefully } 


accepted the offered courtesy, and some of her 


attendants would have followed her to the hut; ° 


but the old woman motioned them back with a 


haughty wave of her hand, and conducted the ; 


queen alone. There was no vestige of furniture 
in the room, except two small stools and a nar- 
row bed, on which the outlines of a human form 
were visible. Grasping the queen’s hand firmly 
in her own, the old woman drew her to the 
bed, and throwing back a sheet, pointed with her 
long, fleshless finger to the form of a shrouded 
female. 


Gently, as a mother wonld re- } 


The excitement of® the chase had } 


Look!” she sternly exclaimed, fixing her keen 
eyes on the face of the queen. 

Mary looked with painful interest on the thin 
face, as white and cold as alabaster, with the 
golden hair parted from the pure forehead, and 
a holy quiet settled on every beautiful feature. 
White roses were scattered over the pillow, and 
the repose of the dead was heavenly. Mary bent 
over the corpse, and her tears fell fast and thick 
among the fresh flowers. 

‘© Alas, my poor Ellen!” she said, turning to the 
woman, who stood like a statue pointing sternly 
to the body, ‘‘of what did she die?” 

‘*Of a broken heart!” replied the nurse coldly, 
and with the same icy composure which had 
marked her conduct, she led her royal visitor to 
the door without speaking another word. 

Had she explained that Ellen Craigh and the 
Countess of Bothwell were the same person, re- 
gret for the evil she had wrought might have 
checked Mary in her career of folly. But the 
death of the deserted wife was kept a secret 
among the few faithful followers who had ac- 
companied her in her wild expedition to Mary’s 
court, and the nurse on whose bosom she had 
} yielded up her life. While the courts of Scot- 
; land were agitated with the divorce of Bothwell, 
>} the haughty man little knew that his gentle wife 
; had ceased to feel his cruelty. 
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IANTHE. 


BY Cc. D. STUART. 


Sue was as lovely as the morning beams 
That glance in beauty upon mountain springs, 
As gentle as the moonlight when it gleams 
With heaven’s own lustre upon angel wings; 
A sort of halo played around her brow, 
Bright as I saw it then, I see it now. 


She passed like a young bird ’mong fields of roses, 
Her gushing soul o’erflowed with artless song, 

As sweet as in our dream sometimes discloses 
When fondest thoughts upon our memory throng— 
How could one fail to love a form so fair? 

Whose image glassed upon us lingers there. 


With radiant wings assumed a seraph’s form, 
And gently quelled the tempests of my wrath 
As yonder bow would check the cloudy storm 
And soothe with its soft glance the chafing sea—- 
So was her presence like a spell to me. 


No wonder that I clung to her with mood 

Of phrenzied love—she was my star of light, 

So fair, so gentle, innocent and good, Dae 
Even as those beings who in garments bright 
Watch round the weary pilgrim’s couch of rest, 
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Doing kind deeds to make his slumber blest. 
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monial mania in you were groundless, so I 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. humbly crave your pardon for the imputation 
cast upon you.” 

BY A YOUNG LADY CONTRIBUTOR. ‘‘T am half inclined not to grant your petition, 

CHAPTER 1. ; Fred, for more reasons than one; in the first place 


to think of my marrying at all—and secondly, 

We t, Harry, how comes on that love-chase of } marrying a manufacturer’s daughter. No—no, 
yours at Granbury Hall? Have yon brought down Fred—I shall never marry while I can live 
the game yet—or are you still on the scent?” without, depend on it. When I have reached 
‘‘Neither the one nor the other—in fact if it { a good old age and drank deeply of the pleasures 
were not that the ‘game’ as you call it is so $ of life, if I should be so unfortunate as to find 
desirable, I should have given it up long since } bankruptcy lurking around me, I may condescend 
in despair.” to accept the splendid fortune, and with it the 
‘‘What! Harry Percy talk about giving up any { person of some dazzling young beauty who will 








g 
thing! That would be something new!” ; open her eyes, for the first time, upon this lower 
‘New or old, Fred, it will have to be done, } world of ours, some ten or dozen years hence.” 
unless some new plan can be devised.” 3 ‘‘ Marriage, versus bankruptcy with you, eh, 


“I think two such rare specimens of humanity ; Harry! After all what do you intend to do with 
as we, need not be long at that. But what can $ the fair blondes and clear brunettes who are 
you expect a man to do in a matter concerning } breaking their hearts for you?” 
the particulars of which he is ignorant?” ‘Let them go on breaking their hearts I should 

‘Tf information is all you want I’1l soon supply say, if they had any to break. They are nothing - 
it. To begin then. As to the girl herself I am } but dressed dolls, with calculating fathers and 
confident she loves me, but that cunning old fox maneuvering mammas, and all they want is an 
of a father and that hyena of a mother guard her } establishment and equipage of their own, (the 
as closely as if she were a casket of the most pre- } husband a necessary appendage) upon which to 
cious diamonds.” stand securely while they carry on their coquet- 

‘Why don’t you drop the fox and hyena, and } ries and flirtations. But as I have an engage- 
press your suit with the gjrl? I should pronounce } ment at two I must be off. Come and dine 
that woman’s heart ossified who could withstand { with me to-day, Fred, and while we sip’ our 
the eloquence of Harry Percy.” champagne, perhaps we may concoct some mea- 

‘‘Have I not tried it?—I wrote her a letter that } sures that will put into my possession the beau- 
occupied me a whole week, and sent it to her by $ tiful goddess of Granbury Hall.” 
her pretty black-eyed waiting maid, whomI had; The friends separated, and during their absence 
bribed for the purpose.” we will endeavor to make the reader better ac- 

‘* How did she receive it?” quainted with them. 

‘‘Receive it indeed! Would you believe it— Sir Henry Percy was the descendant of a noble 
she sent it back without even opening it, with the ; family in England. Two years previous to the 
message that as her parents had forbidden it she § time our story commences the death of his father 
could receive no communication whatever from ; had put him in full and undisputed possession of 
me. Confound the young gipsy.” a princely fortune. He had an elegantly furnished 

‘‘Humph! And that was the end of it?’ mansion in London; was courted and flattered 

‘*O, no! she discharged her waiting-maid forth- ; by the exclusives; gave most sumptuous dinner 
with, and supplied her place with one whom § parties and brilliant wine suppers—in shorts every 
neither my promises nor gold could purchase.” $ luxury that wealth could purchase was his. In 

‘‘A prompt mode of dealing, and little to be } personal appearance—but stop—to describe the 
expected from one so young. But suppose you } personal appearance of a gentleman is a deli- 
should succeed in winning your way into the } cate matter. Pretty is an adjective belonging to 
favorable regard of the young lady—what will } women, it is a charming little diminutive, never 
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you do—marry her?” out of place—a vision of bright, laughing eyes, 
‘‘ Marry !—what on earth could have put that } rosy, dimpled cheeks, and light flowing ringlets 
notion into your head?” dance before you. But pretty as applied to a 


‘‘Why, you are so head over ears in love that } man sounds awful—it is incongruous. Think of 
I feared nothing but uniting your fate with this } a slight form—delicate features—the lightest of 
divinity would cure you.” blue for eyes—a soft, effeminate voice—a fairy- 
‘*T intend to unite my fate with her in a manner } like step—we draw a veil over the picture. Sir 
better suited to my pleasure and convenience.” % Henry Percy was not a beauty of this order. His 
‘“‘T perceive, Harry, all my fears of a matri- ‘ was a fine, manly form, tall and well proportioned. 
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A profusion of glossy black hair shaded a brow 
of lofty bearing. His eyes were black, and dan- 
gerous to look upon. Nature had formed, in 
appearance, a perfect man, but vice had marred 
the purpose of his creation. Accustomed from 
infancy to the unbounded indulgence of his 
wishes, he was little disposed to be thwarted 
in his schemes of pleasure. Depraved and pro- 
fligate himself, he ridiculed the idea of purity in 
others, and his wicked and impure estimate of 
female character may be learned from his con- 
versation with his friend. With a smooth, flat- 
tering tongue and false promises would he allure 
his victim to ruin; then cast her off—a blighted 
flower—to sink into an early grave, while he 
sought a new object to beguile and desert. Yet 
this man was admitted to the first circle of 
society. Mothers were delighted to see their 
young and lovely daughters hanging on his arm 
and listening to his adulations. Sir Henry Perey 
was, in the conventional phrase of society, a 
highly desirable match—that is he was noble and 
immensely rich. In Frederick Staunton Sir Henry 
Percy found a companion exactly suited in dispo- 
sition and character. But Staunton was depen- 
dant on a rich but miserly uncle, whose favor he 
was obliged to court assiduously, and whose scant 
allowance would have failed to answer his de- 
mands had it not been for the liberality of his 
friend. 

. CHAPTER II. 

WitH your consent, gentle reader, we will 
leave the crowded streets of the great metro- 
polis, to spend a few hours amid the quiet love- 
liness of the surrounding country, and as we are 
to ride ten miles side by side with the Thames, 
you can amuse yourself by watching the num- 
berless sail that glide over its waters, or the 
beautiful villas that dot its banks. If you hope 
to be introduced into an old castle of the Eliza- 
bethan age, with gray walls frowning upon you 
in the distance, and from whose ivy-mantled 
turrets notice is’given of your approach, while 
visions of chivalrous knight and fair ladye rise 
before you, I am sorry to say you will be disap- 
pointed. It is not with the olden time we have 
to do, but with these veritable days of innovation 
and improvement. 

Among the many splendid mansions that wealth 
has reared along the banks of the Thames, stands 
one, conspicnous rather for its exceedingly chaste 
and beautiful appearance, than for any attempt 
to impress the beholder with venerated notions 
of its age and grandeur. Its situation is slightly 
elevated, commanding a fine view of the noble 
river in front, while around on every side the 
lover of nattre’s charms may revel in the pic- 
turesque beauties of English scenery. A gravel 








avenue, shaded by an arcade of boughs, and 
adorned with handsome pedestals, sustaining 
marble vases of various designs, conducts,to the 
house, which consists of a main building in the 
centre, and a smaller wing on either side; the 
owner having evidently been governed more by 
his own taste than by any prevailing fashion 
or prescribed rules of architecture. The white 
stuccoed walls of the mansion are in pleasing con- 
trast with the extensive and tastefully arranged 
garden of fragrant indigenous plants and valuable 
exotics, which is enclosed by a well trimmed and 
beautiful hedge of green, so grateful to the eye, 
and so necessary to rural beauty. In the interior 
of the dwelling much greater regard has been 
paid to the demands of fashion, than one would 
have supposed on viewing the outside. Furni- 
ture of the richest and most approved style is so 
arranged as to combine ease with elegance, sim- 
plicity with grandeur. Everything in and around 
the house seems to warrant the idea that some 
kind genii have volunteered to superintend and 
preside over its affairs. 

In one of the private apartments of this man- 
sion, toward the close of a bright and beautiful 
afternoon in the early spring, might be seen a 
fair young girl—so fair, that to mistake her for 
another Hebe were pardonable, and so young, 
that you could declare with certainty she had 
not yet numbered sixteen summers. She was 
listlessly reclining on a Jounge near one of the 
windows. A dressing gown of snowy white 
muslin gathered round her waist by a blue silk 
cord, scarcely veiled the exquisite proportions of 
a form in which the budding blossoms of child- 
hood were maturing into the full perfection of 
womanly beauty. Her light, wavy tresses escap- 
ing from the delicate wreath of natural flowers 
that bound them, fell in their native luxuriance 
over her shoulders, while now and then a little 
golden curl would steal playfully down to kiss 
the fair cheek on which it rested. One small 
hand, with its beautifully tapered fingers, sup- 
ported her head, while the ‘other was softly Jaid 
among the folds. of her robe, as if to rival its 
whiteness. Her eyes were partly closed, and 
from between the long silken fringes glistened 
a pearly drop, so bright and pure that it were 
bliss to catch it ere it fell. Books and engravings 
were scattered about the room. On her dressing- 
table stood a vase of choice flowers, filling the 
place with their perfume. Her favorite canary 
had lit on an arm of the lounge, and was warb- 
ling a sweet song in its own musical notes, as if 
to attract the attention of its mistress, and so win 
her accustomed caress ere it laid its head under 
its golden wing and slept. But alas! Books and 
engravings had lost their charm—fiowers shed 
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their fragrance in vain—the song of the little pet 
was for the first time unheeded—she for whom 
all these were intended cared not for them. So 
quiet did she lie, and so unconscious, one could 
scarcely realize that the pale beauty were a thing 
of life. What aileth thee, lady? Hath sorrow 
dared invade a breast so pure as thine ?—or have 
those thou hast trusted proved false, and thy 
young heart been taught thus soon to believe not 
the vows of friendship? What is it makes hes | 
sad? The answer is soon told—the lady loves 
—it is enough. 

Love at sixteen—there are those who ridicule 
it, call it childish, evanescent—let them do so, 
they know nothing of it, nor will they ever. } 
Woman's first dream of love—what is it? It is 3 
the breath of heaven that softly moves upon the } 
pure and gentle spfrit of an artless maiden ere } 
earth’s selfishness creeps in. 4s there anything } 
on earth so beautiful and full of purity as a lovely } 
being just on the verge of womanhood, lavishing ; 
the rich stores of her affections on the object of ; 
her choice? She asks naught of family or for- ; 
tune, for she has not yet learned to calculate. 
She reposes confidingly, and would as soon doubt 
her own existence as the truth of what he says. 
Tell her of bad habits and misdeeds of the be- 
loved one, she turns away with a smile and pities 
your credulity. When again will you find such 
holy, unselfish love? Woman may love more 
wisely in after life. When her character is fully | 
formed, her affections ripened, and her judgment } 
matured, she may love more prudently, more 
properly, perhaps more immutably, but the exqui- ; 
site felicity of young love—the love that cannot | 
tell why, or what it loves—that lives upon the | 
blessed present—that pauses not to look down ; 
the cold stream of time—a love so trustful—so | 
absorbing, so rapturous, so ethereal, is granted ; 
to woman but once, and that in the spring time } 
of life when she is fresh from the hands of her ° 
Maker, unsullied by the world’s influence. In } 


creature, whose retirement we have invaded, 
dream away her days. Reared in affluence, the 
tenderly cherished and only child of idolizing 
parents, of a joyous spirit, Helen Granbury would 
have been the happiest of happy beings had not ; 
the sly god pierced her heart with a poisoned 3 
arrow. Mr. Granbury; the father of Helen, was 
an cld fashioned man, firm and uncompromising 
in his opinions and conditions, but in his family 
circle tender and indulgent almost to a fault. 
He had many years before been engaged in an 
extensive manufacturing business in the city of 
London, and having amassed a handsome for- 
‘tune thereby, had retired to Granbury Hall, an 
estate which he had purchased and improved, 


; of her parents. 








to enjoy the fruits of his industry with his wife 
and their darling child. This child knew bunt 
little of the trials her parents had undergone to 
purchase the luxuries she now enjoyed. Not that 
her father was ashamed of his former condition— 
far from it—he gloried in it, and many were the 
mortifications poor Mrs. Granbury had to endure, 
while her better half persisted in making their 
wealthy and fashionable visitors well acquainted 
with the fact that he had commenced life an 
orphan boy, with one silver shilling in his pocket. 

It was in vain the poor lady represented with 
nervous solicitude the folly and danger of such a 
course. Upon this point Mr. Granbury was in- 
exorable. ‘If anybody thought the less of him,” 
he would say, ‘‘why Jet them go, he wanted 
nothing to do with them.’’ But although so in- 
dependant of the opinion of fastidious acquain- 
tances, he cared not to pain his gentle daughter’s 
heart by a recital of the troubles through which 
he had to struggle in early life. Helen’s child- 
hood and youth had been confided to the care of 
judicious and competent teachers. Every advan- 


; tage that wealth could command was bestowed 
$ on her, and fully did she promise to realize the 


expectations of her teachers and the fond hopes 
She grew up possessed of rare 
intelligence of mind, combined with uncommon 


‘ loveliness of person. 


Life had been to her a sunny scene without one 
shadow until Sir Henry Percy crossed her path. 
He had accidentally met with Helen Granbury, 


' and captivated by her beauty, determined she 


should be his. But her exceeding reserve and 
careful avoidance of him, while it tended to feed 
the flame and make him more resolved in his 
purpose, at the same time baffled all his efforts to 
gain even her acquaintance. Fortune at length 
favored him. Mr. Granbury was unexpectedly 
summoned to a town in the interior of the king- 
dom, on business of importance, which he alone 
could transact. Sir Henry improved this favora- 


such a blissful state of existence did the fair young ; ble opportunity for obtaining an introduction to 
; Mrs. Granbury, which, as he foresaw, was soon 


: followed by that lady presenting to him her only 


daughter. By flattering attentions to the mother, 
by perfectly agreeing with her antiquated notions 
; of matters and things in general, and by always 
arriving at the same conclusions, Percy in a little 
while became a constant and welcome visitor at 
their house. This much gained, success appeared 
quite certain. Strange as it may seem, Henry 
Percy, for the first time in his life, felt dissatisfied 
with himself. The more he saw of Helen, the 
greater was his admiration, and the less appeared 
to him his chance of securing her. As far re- 
moved from the heartlessness of the vain and 
fashionable belle, as she was from the impurity 
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of the degraded victims of his unholy love, he 
felt at a loss to ‘ecto on the course of conduct 
toward her best adapted to his purpose. No 
words of affection had passed between them, but 
Henry Percy was too well versed in his study of 
woman's character to need these. The joyous 
expression of her countenance at his approach, 
the air of quiet happiness that stole over her 
while in his presence, the delight with which 
she listened to his conversation, and above all 
the indescribable something in her eye as it fell 
beneath his fervid but respectful gaze, told him 
in love’s own impassioned language, that un- 
known to herself, far down in her woman’s 
heart was engraved his image, which Time 
might dim but never obliterate.) Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Perey was undecided. He wished 
Helen Granbury had been a being of less purity, 
then he would have known what course to pur- 
sue. The atmosphere that she breathed was so 
different from that to which he was accustomed, 
that he felt under restraint. He feared to ap- 
proach her with offers of love lest his manner 
might offend, and the expected return of her 
father argued but little in his favor. He was 
chagrined with himself and all around him, even 
with the child-like innocence and simplicity of 
Helen. The dreaded time at length arrived, and 
Mr. Granbury was once more in the midst of his 
happy family. The old gentleman was greatly 
shocked when he discovered what a serpent had 
crept into his Eden. Percy’s character was well 
known to him, and on his representation of it to 
his wife, she promised to unite with him in un- 
doing the mischief she had done. Percy was 
accordingly forbade the house. The worst was 
yet to come; Helen was to be made acquainted 
with the facts, and this her father did in as deli- 
cate and affectionate a manner as possible. Poor 
Helen!—little was she prepared for such a rude 
awakening from her dream of felicity. She be- 
lieved not a word of what was told her—it was 
the vile misrepresentations of some enemy—she 


knew Henry Percy better than any one else—his ; 
sos ° $ 
was a generous heart, a noble spirit, replete with 3 


lofty principles and pure purposes, and could 
she but see him he would refute all the charges 
bronght against him, and prove them to be the 
calumnies of some envious foe—thus did Helen 
converse with her thoughts. Although she was 
confident her parents were wrong for once in 
their lives, yet she loved them too well to act in 
direct opposition to their commands, so resigning 
herself to the whisperings of love, she acquiesced 
in the wishes of her father, and rejected all com- 
munication with her lover. 

Percy, already vexed at his own delay, was 
* made furious when Mr. Granbury forbade him 


his house, and still fiercer did the torrent of his 
anger rush, when all his endeavors to obtain 
an interview or communicate with Helen, were 
unavailing. » However, the more rapid the flow 
of our feelings, the sooner will they exhaust their 
strength; so Henry Percy in a little while calmed 
off amazingly, assuring his friends that he had 
given up all idea of Miss Granbury. To con- 
vince them that he was in earnest, he made im- 
mediate preparation and sailed for the Continent, 
where he gave out he should spend several years. 
It was the knowledge of this fact, which she had 
learned by reading his name among the list of 
passengers, that made Helen Granbury appear so 
disconsolate on our first interview with her. 


2 


CHAPTER IliIl. 


Axovurt two months after Percy’s departure for 
the Continent, Helen had wandered to a favorite 
spot within a short distance of her father’s house, 
to indulge her melancholy feelings without obser- 
vation. The day was near its close, and the soft 
and subdued twilight of a summer eve well ac- 
corded with her sad thoughts. She had not been 
seated long when a feeble and decrepit old woman 
¢ presented herself, and asked for charity. Helen 
5 pulled out her purse, and was about to drop a 
¢ piece of money into her hand, when the old 
} woman dashed it aside and begged her to listen 
¢to her. She then informed Helen that»she had 
; an only danghter who was dying, but who de- 
¢ clared that it was impossible for her to die in 
peace until she unbosomed her heart to Miss 
Granbury, concerning whom she possessed a 
secret of the utm@st importance, and which 
could be revealed to her alone; that in conse- 
; quence of her daughter’s pressing entreaties 
she was then on her way to Granbury Hall, to 
beseech Miss Helen to visit her. This oppor- 
{tune meeting she considered a mercy from 
$ heaven, as her daughter might have died ere 
; they could have returned. 

3 ‘“‘And what do you wish me to do?” asked 

Helen. 

3 ‘*To come with me and hear what she has to 

; tell you.” 

} Helen hesitated—she had often heard of gipsies 
—their strange, wild actions and thrilling tales— 
perhaps this was one of them—and then too the 

girl was dying—she had never been a witness of 

death and feared to look on it—besides she knew 
not the nature of the intelligence that was to be 
communicated, and though ardently desiring to 
hear what it was, yet she dreaded to listen to it. 

But Helen Granbury, like all maidens of sixteen, 

had her full share of romance. Although timid 

and gentle as a fawn, yet having been accustomed 
from infancy to roam at pleasure over the beautiful 
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hills and vallies in the vicinity of Granbury Hall, 
she had imbibed a love of adventure and fearless- 
ness of danger, from which one, reared under 
different circumstances, would have shrank dis- 
mayed. Still she hesitated. The woman per- 
ceived this. 

“Dear lady, stay not a moment, my daughter 
will die before we get there—could you but hear ? 
her heart-rending cries for you, ’t would pain your ; 
very soul—oh, my child !—my child!” 

Helen was moved—‘‘do you live far from 
here?” 

‘‘ Just behind that clump of elms to the right.” 

‘¢Lead on, I'll follow,’ she said. 

The old woman turned off, and in a little while 
they had passed the cluster of trees pointed out, 
and were standing before the door of a poor but 
decent looking dwelling. Helen thought she 
knew every foot of ground for miles around, 
and it seemed strange to her that she had never 
noticed this house before. The woman entered 
without knocking, and bidding Helen be seated, 
left her, saying she would prepare her daughter 
for the interview. Scarce had she left when the 
tramp of heavy feet on the stairs alarmed Helen, 
and in a moment afterward a large, coarse look- 
ing man entered the room, informing her that she 
miust submit to be dlind-folded and led by him. 
It was in vain she remonstrated. Neither threat, 
prayers, nor tears produced any effect on him. 
He assured her no harm was intended her, and 
if she would submit quietly nothing should injure 
her.: Watching her opportunity the terrified girl 
sprang to the door in the hope of making her 
escape, when to her horror she fonnd it locked 
and the key removed. Overcome with fear, 
Helen sank powerless on a chair. The man 
now approached her, and with the assistance of 
a young woman whom he had summoned, fast- 
ened in as delicate a manner as he could a ban- 
dage over her eyes, then lifting her in his arms, 
bore her out through what seemed to her a dif- 
ferent door from that which she entered, and 
placed her in a carriage, which was instantly 
closed and driven off as rapidly as possible. The 
sound of a female voice comforting her somewhat 
reassured Helen. After riding some distance the 
bandage was removed. Helen found herself in 
the open country, going she knew not whither as 
swift as four fleet horses could carry her. Seated 
beside her was a middle aged woman of a pleas- 
ing and benevolent countenance. On the oppo- 
site seat was a man dressed in the coarsest kind of 
clothing, with his hat drawn over his eyes, which 
together with an immense quantity of coarse, red 
hair and whiskers of the same hue, rendered his 
features impenetrable to Helen had she even been 
disposed to scan them. Under the seats of the 
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carriage were well stored baskets of wines and 
provisions. Night was fast drawing on, and 
naught broke on the silence save the hooting 
of the owl, or the lash of the driver’s whip as 
he urged forward his spirited horses. Helen 
looked around in vain for help, and with a groan 
of despair fell back exhausted. 

Three long days and three weary nights did 
she pass in this way. Vainly did the woman 
assure her that she had nothing to fear, and 
that happiness only awaited her. Toward the 
close of the third day, Helen felt that her sorrows 
would soon end. Her exhausted frame she knew 
was fast dissolving. She thought of the happy 
home of her childhood—of the agonizing grief 
of her parents—and how happy would she die 
could she but pillow her head on her mother’s 
breast. But it was denied her. She thought too 
of one who was far away, and whose strong arm 
could rescue her if he but knew her need. She 
forgave her cruel persecutors though she spoke 
not. She gazed upon the calm blue sky for the’ 
last time, closed her eyes, and with a gentle sigh 
sank into the arms of the woman who supported 
her. 

CHAPTER Iv. 

; Wuen Helen Granbury awoke to consciousness 
she found herself still an inhabitant of earth. She 
was lying in a handsomely furnished sleeping 
apartment, with the same woman bending anx- 
iously over her. The smile of happiness and 
grateful emotion that lit up this person’s features, 
convinced Helen that in her she possessed a sym- 
pathizing friend. 

Weak and helpless as an infant, Mary, her 
nurse, tended her with the care and patience of a 
mother. Day after day passed away, and Helen 
slowly but gradually recovered her strength. In 
various ways, during her convalescence, did her 
kind nurse endeavor to amuse her and beguile 
the time. No mention was made that was cal- 
culated to awaken unpleasant recollections, and 
for aught that Helen saw or heard, she might 
’ have believed that Mary and she were the only 
$ beings in the place. At length she ventured to 
ask the woman where she was, and why she was 
detained from her friends. Mary returned an 
evasive answer, but finding Helen was deter- 
mined on having something definite, after a great 
deal of persuasion—declaring she was foolish 
in allowing Helen to have so much influence over 
her—she informed her that their male travelling 
companion was a gentleman of immense fortane, 
who had fallen in love with Helen, and at great 
trouble and expense had prepared this spot for 
her habitation. Poor Helen was scarcely pre- 
pared for this. Refusing all consolation, she 
gave way to the inost bitter lamentations—why 
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did death mock her by gazing into her face, and 
then cruelly leave her to a fate worse than death? 
Mary, alarmed at the consequences such exces- 
sive grief might produce, sought in vain to soothe 
the despairing girl, exhibiting to her jewelry of 
the costliest kind and most exquisite workman- 
ship, all of which had been purchased for her use. 
To Mary's great astonishment Helen shrank from 
her rich display with horror; and seeking her 
couch wept herself to sleep. On awaking, Helen 
perceived it was late in the afternoon, and Mary 
absent preparing her evening meal. Calmed and 
soothed by her refreshing sleep, she determined 
to venture into the adjoining apartment, which 
Mary had often failed in persuading her to do. 
Accordingly she arose, and throwing a shawl 
aronnd her, passed out. The scene that pre- 
sented itself to Helen’s amazed view was more 
like a fairy dream of which she had read, than 
anything real. She was standing in a boudoir. 
The ceiling and walls were painted to represent 
birds in their gay plumage, and flowers in their 
natural colors. Her little feet were almost buried 
in the soft chenille carpet that covered the floor. 
The furniture was of richly carved rose-wood, 
cushioned with damask velvet. An elegant piano 
of the same expensive wood was on one side, 
while in a recess stood a table, the top of which 
was an exquisite mosiac, containing a tea service 
for two of pure porcelain. From the centre of 
the ceiling was suspended a richly chased chan- 
delier of silver, and directly under a small jet 
d’eau of perfumed water diffused its fragrance 
through the apartment. Turn as she would her 
image was reflected from mirrors fastened as if 
by magic in the wall. Superb paintings were 
hanging around, but what startled and surprised 
her most was to behold a full length portrait of 
herself richly framed. The light was admitted 
in mellow rays through rose colored silk curtains, 
which added a new charm to the bewitching 
scene. 

Amazed and bewildered, Helen walked to the 
windows which descended to the floor, to view 
the garden. A flight of white marble steps from 
one of the windows led into it. The air was 
heavy with the rich odor of countless shrubs and 
summer flowers, and the eye constantly rested 
on statues of elaborate workmanship. A foun- 
tain in the centre of the garden sent forth a cool- 
ing and delicious influence, as the beautiful and 
sparkling jets of water fell with musical and 
soothing murmurs into its marble basin. Beyond 
the garden was an extensive park, between the 
trees of which deer were seen glancing, while 
off in the distance the placid waters of a beau- 
tiful lake, fringed with green, seemed to invite 
the weary to repose. The magnificent seenery, 








the beauty of the garden, and the high degree of 
simplicity and elegance in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the furniture, proved the proprietor to be 
a man of taste, and whispered hope to Helen’s 
heart that she had but little to fear from one who 
possessed such chaste and delicate ideas of refine- 
ment. Overpowered with strange emotions, and 
unable to comprehend the meaning of this fairy 
scene, Helen sank upon an ottoman, and burying 
her face in her hands to shut out the vision, sought 
relief in tears. While thus indulging she fancied 
that footsteps were approaching, and raising her 
head, Sir Henry Percy stood before her. 


CHAPTER V. 


A few weeks later, Staunton received the fol- 
lowing letter from his friend, which will, in part, 
explain this mystery. 

Woopvitte Park. 

Dear Fred—I have been so engaged that until 
now I have not had a leisure moment to address 
you. My continental trip proved a troublesome 
affair. As you were out of the city at the time, 
I shall have to acquaint you with my maneuver- 
ings. I engaged and paid for one of the best 
state rooms in the ‘‘ Macedonia,” then ready to 
sail for Havre, had my name published in her 
passenger list, and the day on which she sailed 
started incognito to this ancient seat of my ances- 
ters, which I found admirably adapted to my 
purpose, hemmed in as it is by hills, and so far 
from the metropolis that none would ever think 
of her finding Harry Percy, whom all supposed 
revelling in the pleasures of the Continent. By 
dint of indefatigable industry and large rewards, 
I soon had a Paradise prepared for the reception 
of the lovely Eve who was to grace it. The 

reatest difficulty now was to cage the bird. 

his was accomplished by decoying her into a 
house near her father’s, under the pretence of 
hearing important disclosures concerning herself 
from the lips of a dying girl; which done, your 
humble servant, who was impatiently waiting 
with a carriage secreted for the purpose, gladly 
received bis prize and drove off; she little suppo- 
sing into whose possession she had fallen. Such 
a change had been wrought in my outer man by 
an immense red wig and whiskers, crowned with 
a wool hat—salt and pepper pants, terminating 
with huge leather boots—a grey roundabout, 
set off by a yellow neckcloth—together with a 
limping gait and hoarse, suppressed voice, that 
it would puzzled even you to recognize Harry 
Percy in the awkward clown, who played the 
oe of Paris in carrying off the second Helen. 

elen refused all comfort and sustenance, and 
the evening we reached here exhausted nature 
gave way, and she was borne apparently lifeless 
into the house. After she revived a little, a vio- 
lent brain fever seized her threatening her life. 
There was no medical aid to be had, even if I 
had been disposed to employ it, which the fearfal 
ravings of her delirium would have made dan- 
gerous to me: so I was obliged to risk her case 
upon my own slight knowledge of medicine. I 
felt rather bad I assure you; for I did not fancy 
the idea of her death which I hourly expected. 
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For two'weeks I never left her side, except to 
take a little rest and nourishment. At the end 
of that time the fever abated, and she was out of 
danger. I then became invisible, thinking it 
prudent not to make myself known until she had 
fully recovered her strength. I had by this time 
resolved on a ceremony of marriage, as I was 
fully convinced that it wonld be madness to at- 
tempt any other plan with one of her delicate and 
sensitive mind. New difficulties had also arisen. 
The old woman whom I had engaged to wait 
upon her was a kind soul, and tended her as 
faithfully as she would her own child. In a 
little while to my great vexation, I found Helen 
by her gratitude and artless ways had completely 
won the old woman’s affections, so that I was 
likely to have the very deuce to pay with the old 
woman herself. Cousequently the only course I 
could pursue was to practice on Helen, and put 
the old woman in a good humor by a sham mar- 
riage. I knew that Helen loved me, and as I 
had been careful to offend her purity by offers 
of light love, I was certain she would have no 
objection. In one of my rambles I very fortu- 
nately fell in with a travelling pedlar, who for 
the sake of greater gain, was easily induced to 
doff his guise, and array himself in the black silk 
gown and white bands that we manufactured for 
the occasion. After sundry readings of the ser- 
vice and instructions from me, he performed 
the ceremony to perfection—Mary, the waiting 
woman, being witness. I confess that something 
very like a pang of conscience shot through my 
heart, as I felt the tremulousness of the slender 
form that leaned so heavily on my arm for sup- 
port, and on looking down into those soft blue 
eyes, moist with tears, saw my own image re- 
flected there with sweet confidence. But I must 
leave you for the present to take an airing with 
my lovely Helen. In the meantime you can send 
up your congratulations to your friend 
Harry Percy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Several weeks passed by, and Helen had 
almost regained her health, and with it a good 
share of her former sprightliness. She was at 
first highly incensed at Percy for the artifice he 
employed in decoying her from her home. Her 
feelings of delicacy were shocked at the recipi- 
tancy with which he urged their marriage, leav- 
ing her no alternative but to become his wife at 
once, or return home after having resided several 
weeks under his roof, to brave the calumnies of 
a slanderous world. Young and inexperienced 
as Helen was, she was fully aware of the dan- 
gerous position she would occupy in society if 
she chose the latter. Her maidenly pride was 
roused against Percy for reducing her to the 
necessity of a choice. Had she suspected his real 
designs her love for him would have changed to 
implacable hatred, and the hope of revenge alone 
have made life endurable. Happily she was igno- 
rant. Percy, who well understood her nature, 
allowed the first wild burst of grief and indigna- 
tion to subside, leaving her plunged in almost 
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hopeless melancholy. He would never venture 
into her presence without her consent, and while 
near her his manner toward her was in the highest 
degree respectful. Earnestly he besought her 
forgiveness, representing the means he had used 
as the only way to secnre their mutual happiness, 
since her father was so prejudiced against him by. 
false reports, that to think of his consent to their 
marriage was worse than useless; while with pas- 
sionate tenderness he repeated his vows of ardent 
and unalterable love, and entreated her to become 
his. Helen loved him with a pure and devoted 
affection. Is it to be wondered that she forgave 
him and consented to become his wife?‘ Oh! 
what will not woman forgive in the man she 
loves, if she is confidant that his intentions to- 
ward her are pure and honorable!/ It is impos- 
sible for him to do wrong in her eyes. He is the 
light of her existence, round which her fondest 
hopes and holiest thoughts all ¢luster—withdraw 
that light, and darkness impenetrable shrouds her 
soul, through which other objects may strive in 
vain to pierce. She lives for him, and sweetly 
“Her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to his, to be directed 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 

Helen had forgiven Percy. She was sur- 
rounded by everything delightful, above all she 
was united to, and dwelt in the,smile of him 
who had taught her young heart to love.. It is 
true she longed to be once more pressed to her 
mother’s breast, and to have her father’s affec- 
tionate kiss imprinted on her cheek. And this 
pleasure Henry promised should be hers after a 
while. In the meanwhile, where could they find 
so lovely a spot to loiter away the summer? So 
Helen was happy in the present, and the light of 
still happier days was shadowed forth in the vista 
of the future. What were Sir Henry Percy’s feel- 
ings may be discovered by the following letter to 
his friend. 

Woopvittr Park. 

To Frederick Staunton, Esq.—By the time 
this reaches yon I know not, nor do I care, if I 
am an inbabitant of earth. It will be impossible 
for me to support much longer the agonies I have 
endured for some time past. You will be greatly 
astonished at this, as you doubtless think methe 
happiest man on earth—very far from it—I am 
as miserable as I can live. You will laugh at 
me, deride me and call me a fool, I know, but I 
care not for it. Fred, 1 am in love—I frankly 
confess to you. I have striven against it—I have 
done all I could to prevent such a result—I have 
raved at myself for being caught in my own trap 
—I have thought of the derision and scoffings of 
my companions—I struggled hard—but in vain. 
She is an angel. In form and feature the seulptor 
and painter might vie with each other, and far 
short would they fall of her matchless perfections 
and sweetly innocent face; but these are nothing 
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to the purity of her soul. I thought I knew 
woman in all her character, but I never con- 
ceived of such a being as this. So lovely in 
her person—so delicate in her perceptions—so 
unobtrusive in her manners—so pure in her con- 
versation, and withal possessed of a tender and 
affectionate heart. Could you but see 


“ Those eful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix’d with love.” 


But no, Fred—I would not have you look upon 
her with your profane eyes—excuse me—you 
could not appreciate her priceless value. And 
this being, so angelic in her nature, has yielded 
up the best affections of her innocent heart toa 
wretch who is too vile to contaminate the earth 
longer. I know not what will become of me. I 
cannot—will not live without ber. I have a vio- 
lent attack of headache regularly every other day, 
for the exquisite satisfaction of feeling her soft 
hand bathe my head. Oh, Fred! I live in a state 
of agonizing happiness, of felicitous torment. I 
would gladly resign wealth, honor, and hope of 
happiness here and hereafter, were I but united 
to ber. I intend to make her my lawful wife as 
soon as the deception that I have practised is 
discovered. But it is that I dread. It will be 
too much for Helen’s gentle nature, shocked as 
it has been, to survive. Her pure spirit will 
ascend to its native skies, while I, her murderer, 
will sink down to eternal despair. It is this 
vision haunts me. I desire, yet dread the time 
to arrive when J shall know the worst. I some- 
times resolve to confess all and ask her forgive- 
ness, but my courage forsakes me—the words die 
on my lips—I cannot with my own hand dash to 
the ground the temple of happiness I have reared. 
Oh! that she were my wife! I would that I were 
sleeping quietly in my grave, or even receiving 
the punishment that awaits me, ere my wicked 
heart led me to devise and carry out those ini- 
quitous measures that will entail so much wretch- 
edness On one who is too pure and innocent to 
live out of heaven. 
Your unhappy friend, 
Henry Percy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was near the close of a warm day in the 
latter part of summer. The flowers, revived by 
the sun’s departure, exhaled the most delicious 
fragrance as they were lightly swayed by the 
evening breeze. The windows were thrown 
open to admit the perfumed air. Near one of 
them sat Sir Henry Percy and Helen. His arm 
gently encircled the fair creature that lay so near 
his heart, while her head rested confidingly upon 
his shoulder. Beside him lay a handsomely bound 
volume, from which he had been reading to her; 
now he was playfully lifting the golden ringlets 
that he, as well as the evening breeze, might kiss 
the snowy forehead over which they fell. Helen 
was happy—perfectly so—for Henry had pro- 
mised he would take ber to Granbury Hall next 
week. Snddenly.they were startled by the clatter 
of horses’ feet andthe sound of strange voices. 
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Percy clasped Helen almost convulsively to his 
heart, passionately kissing her forehead, cheek, 
and lips. In an instant after the door was rudely 
burst open: and covered with dust, his eyes 
gleaming vengeance, and a pistol in each hand, 
Mr. Granbury rashed in. 

“Ah! Have I found you at last? On your 
knees, villian—five minutes will I grant you to 
prepare that guilty soul to appear before its 
Maker——” 

‘Dearest father,” interposed Helen, throwing 
her arms around his neck, ‘‘le is my husband.” 

‘*Your husband !—poor child, how cruelly you 
have been deceived. Listen to me, Helen—four 
days ago I received a communication, stating that 
if I would empower a person to act for me, and 
reward liberally, I should receive information of 
where you were, and what had happened to you 
since you were stolen from me. After the months 
of unmitigated anguish we had endured, and the 
vain attempts to unravel your mysterious disap- 
pearance, this intelligence was looked upon as 
sent from heaven. Accordingly I lost no time 
in complying with the requisitions. I learned 
from my agent that the person with whom he 
communicated was a low, vicious Shylock, ped- 
ling about the country, who stated that sometime 
ago, while he was in the northern part of the 
kingdom, a man paid him well to personate a 
clergyman and officiate at a marriage ceremony 
between himself and a beautiful young girl; and 
that, since then, coming to the city, and hearing 
of the abduction of my child, he was fully per- 
suaded she was the same lady. His insatiable 
thirst of gain had induced him to make known 
these facts, but fearing my vengeance, he took 
the precantion to communicate through another 
person. From his description I was confid€nt 
that yonder monster was the man, and I am now 
here to revenge your wrongs.” 

Helen did not faint—neither did she weep. 
She stood transfixed—no respiration was visible, 
and save the maniac stare of her eyes, she re- 
sembled more a statue than a living being. 

“Helen, dearest Helen, hear me but one mo- 
ment,” exclaimed Percy, approaching her. 

At the sound of his voice she started into life, 
recoiling from him with horror. 

‘You must—you shall hear me, and then de- 
spise me. What your father says is true, but as 
my Creator is my witness and judge, I have long 
since deeply and bitterly repented, and would 
willingly have poured out my life’s blood could 
that have washed away the crime and its con- 
sequences Helen, I Jove you as woman was 
never loved, for you have taught me to believe 
in the reality of virtue. I ask you not to love 
me in return, I dare not, nor even to think of 
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one who is so guilty and polluted. Again and , they were admiring the beauty and fashion that 
again have the agonies of this hour arisen before ; crowded the splendid drawing-rooms of the ex- 
me with fearful distinctness. It is now past. A } quisite Lady B——, of London. 
few moments ago when I held you to my breast ‘“‘Where—oh, I see—why, that’s Sir Henry 
I knew it was my farewell embrace. But I will } Percy and his lady. I wonder you have not 
not detain you. In my library you will find } thought of them before.” 
papers that will put you in immediate possession ‘*Ts it possible!—I have had so many enquiries 
of the whole of my property. All that remains } to make since my return that I had entirely for- 
to be done is to make you the reparation in my } gotten Sir Henry: Well what ‘ind of man has 
power by a lawful marriage, which, as a clergy- } he made?—for to confess the truth, I always had 
man lives near, will soon be performed, and I ; my doubts abont his reformation.” 
then bid you farewell forever. Your fathercan; ‘They were groundless, I assure you. Sir 
immediately employ legal measures that will } Henry Percy is an honored and useful man. He 
effectually annul what must be to you a most } possesses a mind of the first order and a generous 
detestable union.” heart—all he needed was the proper influence to 
‘‘Nay,” said a third party, no less a person $ guide the impulses of the one and to control the 
than Mary, entering the room, ‘‘you have not $ affections of the other, and that he gained in his 
told all the truth, Sir Henry. Listen to me,” she } wife.” 
added hurriedly, addressing Mr. Granbury, ‘he ‘*T am very glad to hear it. I always thought 
ts@married to your daughter.” Percy above the common order of brainless spend- 
/ Albestarted, and Helen, clasping her hands, ; thrifts: but he was so wild and extravagant in his 
gazed A id on the speaker, as if life and death ; notions, and so long accustomed to be his own 
hung on‘her words. master, that I feared the influence of a wife 
‘*Yes!—married,” she continued. ‘I was a { would, after the novelty wore off, sit uneasily 
friend of Lady Percy from the first day of her } on his shoulders, and be very inadequate to pre- 
arrival here, when I saw her extreme distress. I vent him from returning to his former ways. If 
determined accordingly she should not be sacri- you have no objection I should like know some- 
ficed. When yon brought the pedlar here,” she ; thing about him, for I have not heard a word 
continued, addressing Percy, ‘‘and tutored him in { since I left for China.” 
the part he had to play, I impressed on him the ‘*With all my heart. As you know it is now 
peril of assuming his pretended character and got } rather more than four years since he was mar- 
him to procure a real clergyman to officiate in his ? ried. Immediately after that event he established 
place. The desire of obtaining money from Mr. ; himself in the city in magnificent style with his 
Granbury has led this villain to pretend he mar- ; lovely bride. The circumstances connected with 
ried Lady Percy, but I can prove my story by the $ his marriage were romantic enough, I am told, 
mouth of the clergyman who united Sir Henry } but they-have never transpired. I believe it was 
and Miss Granbury, and who lives in the adjoin- ; a runaway match. It is only on special occasions, 
ing parish.” ? like the present, which is given in compliment of 
This revelation, the truth of which none could ; your return, that Percy honors the company with 
doubt, placed matters in a new light. Percy, } his presence, finding his greatest happiness in the 
repentant and humbled, thanked heaven audibly ; society of his amiable wife. But come over and 
that his evil designs had been frustrated. Helen } renew your acquaintance with him, when I will 
rushed into her father’s arms, where she fainted } present to you the cause of this wonderful refor- 
away; and even Mr. Granbury shed tears. mation of virtue. You will think her one of the 
Helen was, at length, pérsuaded that her hus- ; best of her sex.” 
band was truly repentant. To her influence, he } 
declared, it was altogether to be attributed; and 
without her presence, he knew not what would 
become of him. He besought her to save him, 
therefore, by forgiving him. These passionate 
entreaties moved Helen, and with her parent’s 
concurrence, Sir Henry Percy accompanied them On! would I were the thornless rose, 
to Granbury Hall. Helen felt there would be That in thy tresses seeks repose; 
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more happiness in forgiving and reforming him = iat ry e pangs 

awe in banishing him from her sight. The playful rose, that I might sip 
Who are that elegant looking couple at the The breath that hovers round thy lip; 

other end of the room that attract so much at- And oh! how blest would be my lot, 

tention?” asked a gentleman of his friend, as If called by thee—Forget-me-not! 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


In a large and splendid apartment, filled with 
the most luxurious furniture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and partaking in its florid architecture of 
the oriental style then so prevalent in Spain, sat 
a young and lovely female. Her attire was that 
worn by the wealthier Jewesses in the seclusion 
of their private apartments. The silken tunic, 
the rich robe, and the turban were all there, but 
it needed not this picturesque dress to heighten 
her beauty. Of all her sect, Miriam, the daughter 
of Boaz, was admitted to be the most lovely. In 
the poetical language of her people she was called 
the rose of Judah, that being her father’s tribe. 

She was sitting at a desk, with a small parch- 
ment before,ber as if engaged in writing. But 
now the pen was held listlessly in her hand, and 
the expression of her countenance was one of deep 
thought. Miriam, though young and beautiful, had 
already seen trouble. Unknown to her widowed 
father, she had secretly become a Christian; and 
had been accustomed, during his absence, to at- 
tend the ceremonies of this new faith. Hitherto 
she had delayed to acknowledge her conversion 


than wedded to a Christian; and Salvado was a 
poor student, with no inheritance bnt noble blood 
and his father’s knightly sword. So the lovers 
agreéd to wait for better times. When is youth 
3 not hopeful? 

The betrothal had continued for about a year, 
during which Miriam and her lover met fre- 
quently though secretly, when Salvado received 
a summons to return home and abandon his 
studies, the uncle who had hitherto supported 
him at the university having died. He was 
now altogether penniless, having scarcely money 
enough left for the journey, but he immediately 
set forth, taking a melancholy farewell of Miriam. 
‘I will return ere long,’’ he said: “keep a good 
heart: perhaps I may win fortune and come to 
claim you soon. After I have had a settlement 
; of my father’s poor estate from the executors of 
my uncle, I shall join the camp and seek to win 
wealth and renown by my sword. I will write 
to you as often as I have opportunity to send by 
a trusty hand; and if ever you have occasion for 
? the aid of a friend, call on me, and, though at 
} my vigils as a knight, I will fly to your suecor.” 

Miriam promised, and with many tears parted 
from her lover. 
Time passed, and in the interval great changes 


3 





publicly, for she knew it would break her father’s ? took place in the position of the Jews in Spain. 
heart; and a3 he was an old man, whose years } The popular opinion began to run strongly against 
would probably be few, filial affection induced them: always a despised people, the hatred of the 
her to keep secret her change of faith. Yet, day {mob began to find vent in open persecution. Al- 
and night, she put up prayers for his conversion ; , ready the monarch was meditating their expul- 
for her bosom yearned to see him too a Christian. ; sion, that most fatal measure to the prosperity of 
¢ The many trials she had to undergo, in conse- } his kingdom, from the effects of which Spain 
quence of this struggle between filial love and } has not yet recovered, nor ever will. The Jews 
her new religion, had, hitherto, been made com- $ were in consternation. In a few months, the 
paratively light, by the counsel and sympathy of } edict came, and then consternation gave place 
one she had learned to love with all the truth and ; to despair. Forced to sacrifice their goods, com- 


fervor of her eastern race. The student, Salvado, } pelled to leave their native land, the persecuted 


as he was called, was a Christian of the old blood, 
whose fathers had fought against the Moors in the 
mountains of Asturias, and who inherited all the 
high intellect and manly courage of his ancestors. 
Miriam had formed an acquaintance with him at 
the house of a mutual friend, for at the period of 
our story the wealthier Jews often formed inti- 
macies with the higher classes, and indeed inter- 
married with them, as the genealogies of some 
of the oldest families of Spain will prove. No 
two beings ever came together, more fitted for 
each other, than Miriam and the young student. 
Both wese beautiful, both were enthusiastic, both 
possessed souls of the loftiest stamp. It was to 
Salvado’s eloquent teachings that Miriam princi- 
pally owed her conversivn to Christianity. And, 
yet, though long betrothed, no one knew the fact 
but themselves. Miriam dared not tell her father, 
for he would sooner have seen her in the grave 








Hebrews cast themselves in the dust and put on 
sackcloth and ashes. But this was not the whole 
of their miseries. The populace, upheld, as they 
thought, by the royal edict, broke out into riots, 
? almost daily, in which they sacked the homes of 
; the wealthier Jews, ahd often murdered the in- 
offensive owners. 

Poor Miriam was in despair. To acknowledge 
her conversion now and desert her father would 
seem the blackest perfidy: to go into exile would 
be to lose Salvado forever, and all the dear hopes 
connected with him. At length she resolved to 
write to him, to sammon him to her side, and 
then to take a final farewell of him, telling him 
she could not desert her father in his extremity. 
Yet when she took up the pen to indite this mis- 
sive her heart almost shrank from the task. Hot 
tears fell on the parchment, and even when more 
composed, she remained in deep thought. 
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Suddenly she started from her reverie, for a 
low, hollow murmur, like the sound of the autumn 
wind, penetrated to that retired chamber. She 
had heard such a sound once before, when a 
furious mob sacked the house of the Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, and her cheek turned ashy white. The 
noise increased and drew nearer; while the faint 
hope she had entertained that her ears deceived 
her, vanished away. There was no longer any 
doubt that there was a rising of the populace. 
Louder and louder their shouts approached: 
Miriam trembled with vague apprehension. 
Snatching a crucifix from her bosom, she kissed 
it fervently and had just replaced it, when the 
door of the apartment opened and her aged 
parent rushed into the room, alarm depicted 
on every feature of his countenance. 

“The God of Abraham protect thee, sweet 
one,” he exclaimed. ‘*The spoiler is up: the 
Ishmaelites are abroad. Haste to get some of 
your most valuable jewels and fly with me by 
the back way. Hark, there are the blows upon 
the outer door: the wolves will soon be in the 
fold of Israel!” 

Even while he was speaking, a noise as if a 
battering ram was being used against the heavy 
gates of the house, shook the walls; accompanied 
by a succession of wild huzzas, as when a crowd 
cheers on the efforts of the more daring portion 
of its members. Miriam knew, therefore, that 
no time was to be lost: there was a riot among 
the populace; and the reputed wealth of her 
father had drawn the mob to his house, which 
they intended to sack. Life itself probably de- ; 
pended on her speed. Taking up, therefore, the 
parchment on which she had been writing, she 
thrust it into her bosom, and then hastily col- 
lecting the most valuable of her jewels she hur- 
ried them into a casket, her father assisting her ; 
with trembling hands. 

‘* Alas! alas! he said while thus occupied, 
“the glory has departed from my house. We 
will go forth beggars into a strange land. Oh! ; 
Miriam, beloved of my heart, the image of thy 
blessed mother, how will it fare with thee now 3 
after my aged head is laid in the dust? I thought 
to leave thee the richest, as thou art the loveliest 
of our tribe, but now thou wilt be a beggar among ; 
thy people—like the wild coneys, having no home 
bat on the hills. God of my fathers,” he con- 
tinued, looking to heaven, ‘‘verily, thou hast 
laid the rod heavily on us. The chosen of thy 
right hand are delivered to the Philistines—we 
are wanderers on the earth—oh! when will the 
days of our tribulation and sojourning be over?” 

His words were cut short, as well as their 
further progress in collecting valuables, by a 
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crash which shook the house to its foundation, 


followed by a shout of triumph from the crowd; 
and instantly the feet of the infuriated mob were 
heard in the court-yard below. 

“Fly, fly, never mind the jewels—better life 
and poverty than death by such hands,”’ said 
Miriam, recoiling with horror at that shout, and 
dragging her father away from his task. ‘We 
shall barely have time to escape into the back 
street—throw over yourself this cloak: I am 
sufficiently disguised by my veil.” 

Taking the old man’s band in hers, she hurried 
along a corridor, into which the room opened. 
Their way led for some distance along this pas- 
sage, which was separated from the court-yard, 
now filled with people, only by a thin wall; 
and at every step Miriam expected to hear the 
door at the upper end give way, when they 
would be immediately visible to their pursuers. 
She could hear the blows on it igereasing in ra- 
pidity, and urging her trembling limbs forward 
with an increased pace, she had just gained the 
door of exit when the entrance gave way. As 
she hurriedly emerged into the narrow street be- 
hind the house the ‘mob rushed into the corridor. 

The door was hastily closed behind her, and then 
she looked up and down the narrow thoroughfare, 
uncertain which way to proceed, for her father, 
whom age and terror had rendered incapable of 
thought, stood beside her, gazing bewildered into 
her face. To the right, where the narrow lane 
abutted on the main street, she heard shouts as 
if the mob was in great force in that quarter: so 
she turned her footsteps toward the left, and 
horried on, dragging her father with her. She 
hoped that her flight had been unnoticed by the 
mob, and that she might gain the end of the 
Street undiscovered: then, if there was no crowd 
in that quarter, or if their disguises proved effec- 
tive, she might escape into another part of the 
city and find refuge with some of their sect until 
the riot was over. 

But these hopes were of short duration. Horror, 
and regret at leaving his possessions, had so far 
overcome her father, that he was now as helpless 
as a child, and Miriam found herself almost com- 
pelled to carry him along. Their progress, theres 
fore, was comparatively slow, and they were 
already a considerable distance from the outlet 
of the lane, when the door by which she had fled 
was opened, and a rioter looked out. A glance 
down and then up the street discovered the fugi- 
tives: and immediately a dozen of the mpb rushed 
out yelling, and gave pursuit. Miriam shrieked, 
and made an effort to drag her father forward 
still faster; but the effort was vain: the rabble 
made two steps where she advanced one. 

*¢ Father,” she cried despairingly, “cannot you 
haste. See, they gain on us, and will tear us 
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limb from limb. If we can only gain yonder out- 
let before them, some archway or open gate may 
afford us a shelter. A single minute may be 
enough to baffle the mob.” 

“I cannot fly faster—I feel as if the angel of 
death was passing over me—my limbs totter and 
my heart is still,’’ he said, ‘‘leave me to my fate 
—and the Lord God of thy fathers and my fathers 
bless thee!” 

.As he spoke, Miriam noticed that his eyes 
grew glassy, and a ghastly paleness overspread 
his countenance. His feeble limbs gave way 
beneath him, and he would have sunk to the 
ground if his daughter had not supported him. 

This was a terrible moment for Miriam. To 
desert her father in his extremity was not to be 
thought of, yet remaining would do him no good 
and would seal her own fate. Death was not in 
itself so terrible; but she had heard of the out- 
rages perpetrated by the rabble on their victims, 
and she shrank, with maidenly modesty, from 
the profanation. These thoughts flitted rapidly 
through her mind, as she heard the exulting cry 
of the mob, when they saw her father sink down: 
then, all selfish considerations passed from her 
mind, and she grew absorbed in her dying parent. 

‘‘Father,” she said, kneeling, and supporting 
his dying head, ‘‘father! Oh! he is dying,” she 
cried agonizingly, looking to heaven, ‘‘son of 
God intercede for him.” 

The old man faintly opened his eyes, which 
rested upon his daughter’s tearful countenance. 
It was the last glow of his faculties, rallying 
from the stupor of approaching death. There 
was all the strength of earlier manhood in them 
now. 

‘The God of Israel protect thee, my child,” he 
said, ‘‘I go to join Abraham and the patriarchs of 
old. The Lord is forgiving—he may yet save my 
murderersa—I see the blessed in heaven and there 
are Gentile as well as Jew o 

His voice ceased, his head fell back, and Miriam 
felt the weight in her armsincreased. Buther heart 
throbbed with joy at the words he had spoken— 
was there not forgiveness in them for her?—oh! 
could it be that the dying have glimpses of futu- 
rity and learn then a charity they knew not while 
they lived? 

But this thought was succeeded by the refice- 
tion that her long loved parent was dead, and 
that his remains, in another moment, would be 
the prey of a brutal mob. At the thought she 
started up: and now, for the first time, she per- 
ceived that her pursuers had halted.a few paces 
distant, as if awed for the instant by the unex- 
pected spectacle of death. 

It was a subject for a painter. There lay 
the corpse, with uncovered countenance, that 
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undefinable expression which ever dwells on the 
faces of the dead, checking the mob with sud- 
den awe; and over it stood Miriam, her slight, 
woman’s form drawn proudly up, confronting the 
rioters with the haughty bearing of a priestess, 
whose shrine has been broken into by sacreligious 
hands. Ata little distance was the rabble, hud- 
dled together like a pack of hungry wolves, sud- 
denly startled by the appearance of some new 
and unexpected foe. 

It might have been a minute that the two 
parties stood thus regarding each other. At 
length Miriam, as if remembering her duties to 
the dead, stooped reverently down and covered 
the face of the corpse. Whether it was that the 


. mob had, by this time, recovered from their asto- 


nishment, or that the stony countenance had been 
what witheld them, no sooner had the daughter 
performed this act of filial love, than the rabble, 
all at once, appeared to recover from their con- 
sternation, and a voice from their midst gave 
utterance to their rage, by crying out, 

‘‘He only counterfeits death. Down with the 
unbelieving Jews. No mercy to the scum of 
Israel.” 

That ribald challenge found an instant echo in 
the bosom of the listeners; and with a hungry 
howl, like jackals scenting a prey, the mob 
rushed forward. 

Miriam, at the first sound of the speaker’s 
voice, had sprung before her father’s corpse. 
She saw, in the faces of the mob, that death 
would soon be her portion also, and she resolved 
to perish in the,effort to preserve her father’s re- 
mains from insult? The thought of her lover, 
even in that awful moment, was present to her 
mind, in a wild wish that he could have been 
there to succor her. 

‘‘ Back,”’ she said, waving her arm as the mob 
rushed on, ‘‘have ye no mercy for the dead. J 
am « Christian. Oh! then spare my father.” 

*¢ Thou liest,” said one who seemed the leader 
of the rabble, and whose eyes glistened as he saw 
the rich jewelry on her person. ‘‘ Thou a Chris- 
tian—thou, the child of that impious dog! Ha! 
ha!—believe her not, comrades. Come on.” 

The crowd, which had been checked by her 
words and manner, seeing their leader at these 
words lay hands on the maiden, rushed on again. 
Miriam sprang back, at the same moment, flinging 
herself on the body of her father, when suddenly 
she saw a troop of horse, headed by a cavalier, 
wheel into the Jane from its outlet. 

‘‘Hold, you villains—stand back there,’”’ came 
an authoritative voice, ‘The first man that 
touches this maiden dies!’’ said the cavalier, 
checking his horse in full career as he reached 
the corpse. 
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At this sudden apparition the mob stood aghast : 
they looked at their own number and then at that 
of the horsemen; and finding themselves outnum- 
bered sullenly hung back. Only their leader ven- 
tured to speak, but he, too, let go his hold on 
Miriam. 

“They are Jews, Sir Don, and our lawful 
prey.” 

‘*Jews! you knave,” said the cavalier, a8 
Miriam, recognizing his voice, sprang into the 
arms of her lover, who had alighted the mo- 
ment he checked his steed. ‘‘I will certify this 
maiden to be a Christian; for I heard her say 
so myself just as we wheeled the corner. See 
here!” and, with the words, he drew from her 
bosom, and held aloft, by the chain to which it 
was attached, the jeweled cross that he himself 
had given her. ‘Now back, ye rabble, or I will 
drder my horsemen to charge into your midst.” 

His words were too authoritative, aided by 
his display of force, to be disputed, and the mob 
were fain to hasten back to the house and content 
themselves with its plunder. With this, the cava- 
lier had no disposition to interfere, as he knew 
that neither his force, nor that of the whole mu- 
nicipality, could withstand the populace there. 
He, therefore, ordered his followers to take up 
the dead body of Miriam’s father, and lifting into 
his saddle her now senseless form, he gallopped, 
with his troop, away. 

Our story is told. It only remains to explain, 
in conclusion, that Salvado Was no longer a poor 
scholar, but a grandee of Spain, having come into 
possession of a title and large estate by the death 
of a distant relative. The instant he heard of 
the risings against the Jews, fearing for Miriam 
he had hastened to her side, though‘his relative’s 
affairs were yet unsettled. Arriving at the time 
of the riot, and finding he could not reach the 
house in front, he bethought him of the entrance 
in the rear—how opportunely the reader has seen. 

The father of Miriam had a decent burial, and, 
in due time, she became the wife of Salvado, 
having first acknowledged herself to be a Chris- 
tian. Some of the proudest families of Spain are 
descended from the Daveuter or IsRakt. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY. 
BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


On! child of beauty rare— 
Oh! mother chaste and fair— 
How happy seem they both, 
So far beyond compare. 

She, in her infant blest, 

And he in conscious rest, 
Low nestling, nothing loth, 
In the cradle of her breast. 
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THE OUTCAST. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue autumn wind is on the hill, 
It whistles down the vale, 

Before the house the hoary oaks 
Are straining in the gale; 

The dry grass rustles o’er the field, 
The distant woods complain, 

And hurrying clouds sweep o’er the sky 
With fitful squalls of rain. 


I sit within my pleasant room, 
Where all is neat and warm, 

Nor think of houseless wanderers 
Who brave the gathering storm— 

The feeble child and sickly sire, 
Old age with years opprest, 

And many a mother sad of heart, 
The baby at her breast. 


Along the trodden way they go, 
Amid the crowd, alone; 

Their weary footsteps tottering on, 
Familiar with each stone. 

And yet perhaps their hearts are warm, 
Their sins as few as mine— 

Just Heaven, why didst thou want to them, 
And friends to me assign? 


It'is'thy will: then let me bless 
The hand that gives me wealth, - 
A mind content, a loving home, 
Hopes, comforts, mercies, health! 
Once holy prophets walked the earth 
Like these, in tattered guise— 
Then lead me, Father, lest I scorn 
Some saint in such disguise. 





THE FORGET ME NOT. 


FREELY TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE. 
I KNow a floweret passing fair, 
And for its loss I pain me; 
Fain would I hence to seek its lair, 
But for these bonds that chain me, 
My woes are aught but light to me, 
For when I roamed unbound and free 
That flower was ever near me. 


Tn yon fair vale, my weeping wife 
Sits where the brooks run playing, 

And still must wear a woeful life 
Till I with her am straying, 

When a blue floweret by that spot 

She plucks and says—‘‘ FoRGET-ME-NoT,” 
I feel it here in bondage. 


Yes, when two truly love’ its might 
They own and fee) in distance, 
So I, within this dungeon’s night, 
Cling ever to existence. 
And when my heart is nigh distraught 
If I but say—‘ Forcet-me-not,” 
Hope burns again within me. S: 6 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Warer Cakes.—Wafer cakes are an excellent tea 
cake, and they do not take long to make, although a 
little practice is necessary before they can be success- 
fully made. 

Beat three eggs quite light. Wash a little less than 
a quarter of a pound of butter, to extract the salt from 
it, and mix it with a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar 
—add the beaten eggs, a tea-spoon of rose-water, and 
as much flour (that has been carefully passed through 
a sieve) as will make a stiff batter. Stir the battet 
with a wooden spoon until it is perfectly smooth, and 
so tight as to break when it falls against the sides of 
the vessel. Your wafer iron should be heated, but not 
too hot, or the butter will burn. Grease the iron with 
butter tied up in a linen rag, twice doubled. Fill the 
iron with the batter and close it Place it in the fire 
in such a manner that both sides will heat at once; if 
this can not be done turn the iron frequently. The 
batter will be cooked in about two minutes if properly 
managed. 

Ratsep Frour Warries.—Stir into a quart of flour 
sufficient lukewarm milk to make a thick batter. The 
milk should be stirred in gradually, so as to have it free 
from lumps. Put in a table-spoonful of melted butter, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, and half 
a tea-cup of yeast. When risen, fill your wafile irons 
with the batter, bake them on a bed of coals. When 
they have been on the fire between two and three 
minutes, turn the waffle irons—when brown on both 
sides, they are sufficiently baked. The waffle irons 
should be well greased with lard, and very hot, before 
one is put in. The waffles should be buttered as soon 
as cooked. Serve them up with powdered white sugar 
and cinnamon. 

Rice Caxes.—Boil a cup full of rice until it becomes 
a jelly, while it is warm mix a large lump of butter 
with it and a little salt. Add as much milk to a small 
tea-cupful of flower as will make a tolerable stiff batter 
—stir it until it is quite smooth and then mix it with the 
rice. Beat six eggs as light as possible and add them 
to the rice. 

These cakes are fried on a griddle as all other pan- 
cakes—they must be carefully turned. 

Serve them with powdered sugar and nutmeg. They 
should be served as hot as possible, or they. will become 
heavy—and a heavy pancake is a very poor affair. 

Rusx.—Melt four ounces of butter in half a pint of 
new milk; then add to this seven eggs, well beaten, a 
quarter of a pint of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; 
put this mixture, by degrees, into as much flour as will 
make an extremely light paste, more like batter, and 
set it to rise before the fire for half an hour; then add 
more flour to make it rather stiffer, but not stiff. Work 
it well, and divide it into small loaves or cakes, about 
five or six inches wide, and flatten them. When baked 
and cold, slice them the thickness of rusks, and brown 
them a little in the oven. 

Snort Caxes.—Dissolve half a pound of fresh butter 
in as much milk as will make a pound and a half of flour 
into a paste, roll it out about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut it into large round cakes. Dothem ina frying- 
fan, and serve them hot. They are eaten with butter. 
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BuckwueaT Caxes.—Mix a quart of buckwheat 
flour with a pint of lakewarm wilk, (water will do, 
but is not as good,) and a tea-cup of yeast—set it ona 
warm place to rise. When light, (which will be in 
the course of eight or ten hours if family yeast is used, 
if brewer’s yeast is used they will rise much quicker,) 
add a tea-spoonful of salt—if sour, the same quantity 
of saleratus dissolved in a little milk, and strained. [f 
they are too thick, thin them with cold milk or water. 
Fry them in just fat enough to prevent their sticking to 
the frying pan. 

Crumrets.—Take three tea-cups of raised dough, 
and work into it, with the hand, half a tea-cup of 
melted butter, three eggs, and milk to-render it a thick 
batter. Turn it into a buttered bake pan—let it remain 
fifteen minutes, then put on a bake-pan heated so as to 
scorch flour. It will bake in half an hour. 

Take out the wafer, split it open with a knife, and 
butter it, or you may sprinkle it with pounded sugar 
and roll it over a smooth stick made for the purpose. 

The iron should be greased every time you put in 
the batter. 

Fiannet Caxes.—Stir into two pints of flour as 
much milk as will make a light batter. Melt a large 
lump of butter and add with it a little salt. Beat to- 
gether five eggs and stir them into the batter. 

These cakes are to be baked on a griddle, Serve 
them with powdered sugar. 

It is customary to mix with the butter a table-spoon- 
fal of yeast and leave it to rise for several hours; but 
this is unnecessary unless you wish to bake the cakes 
in waflle or wafer irons. 

Bannock or Inp1an Meat Caxkes.—Stir to a cream 
a pound and a quarter of brown sugar, a pound of butter 
—beat six eggs, and mix them with the sugar and butter 
—add a tea-spoonful of cinnamon or ginger—stir in a 
pound and three quarters of white Indian meal, and a 
quarter of a pound of wheat flour, (the meal should be 
sifted.) Bake it in small cups, and let it remain in 
them till cold. 

Murrins.—Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly 
with a pint and a half of lukewarm milk, half a tea- 
cup of yeast, a couple of beajen eggs, a hcaping tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
lukewarm melted butter. Set the batter in a warm 
place to rise. When light, butter your muffin cups, 
turn in the mixture, and bake the muffins till a light 
brown. 

Hor Ssort Rotis.—Dry before the fire a sufficient 
quantity of flour to make three penny rolls, or larger if 
you like; add to it an egg well beaten, a little salt, two 
spoonfuls of yeast, and a little warm milk; make into 
a light dough, let it stand by the fire all night. Bake 
the rolls in a quick oven. 

Quick Warries,—Mix flour and cold milk together, 
to make a thick batter. To a quart of the flour put six 
beaten eggs, a table-spoonful of melted butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt Some cooks add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and half a nutmeg. Bake them immediately. 

Rice Wagrtes.—Take a tea-cup and a half of boiled 
rice—warm it with a pint of milk, mix it smooth, then 
take it from the fire, stir in a pint of cold milk, and a 
tea-spoonful of salt. Beat four eggs, and stir them in, 
together with sufficient flour to make a thick batter. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue plate, for the present month, may be pronounced 
the prettiest affair yet published: we intend to show, 
by progressive improvement, the height to which these 
embellishments may be carried. 

Fic. 1.—Tue Caraco.—This fashionable walking 
dress is of green moire shot with a plum color, the 
front of the jape trimmed with several rows of narrow 
ribbon velvet, put on one side, and continued up the 
centre of the high and tight-fitting corsage, the jacket 
edged to match manche d’homme, the jockey and cuff 
also edged with several rows of narrow ribbon velvet, 
the sleeve being sufficiently short to show the under 
fulled sleeve of plain datiste. Bonnet of dark velours 
épinglé, with a Russian plume on the left side. 

Fic. u.—Evenine Dress of blue silk: the corsage 
pointed and low on the shoulders. A ion of 
puffs encircles the skirt, giving this costame a novel 
and elegant appearance. The hair is curled in front, 
and adorned with two roses on the right temple. 

Fic. 11.—A Bat Dress of white tarlatane, having 
two jupes. Corsage like fig. 2. The upper skirt is 
prettily adorned with tufts of wild flowers. It will be 
seen, from this and the preceding costume, that low 
necked dresses and short sleeves will be the fashion 
for evening costume this winter. 

Fic. 1v.—PromenaveE Dress.—A dress of chocolate 
colored Pekin plaid silk. Scarf manteau of rich black 
satin, made much shorter than the dress, and encircled 
round the bottom with a black fringe of moderate 
width; the scarf which forms the cape is edged over 
the shoulders and back with a double broad frilling or 
flounce, edged as well as the ends in front, with black 
fringe; the top of this scarf turns over round the throat 
and down the fronts, forming a kind of lappel; these 
fronts are crossed, rendering it very warm to the chest. 
We need scarcely add that this is a very favorite style 
of cloak with our fashionables, particularly those who 
study comfort. Bonnet of white velvet, trimmed with a 
wreath of flowers. 

Bonnets.—In Philadelphia, the gipsy bonnets, of 
which we gave a pattern in our fashion plate for July, 
are still the ton: they are being made up by all the 
leading milliners in preference to those in any other 
style. The gipsy cottage, with but half the poke 
behind that there is before, will be the most recherche 
Velvet is considered the most desirable material for 
bonnets. Plumes will be in great request for all fash- 
ionable capotes. 

Opera Dress.—A dress of rich white satin, the skirt 
trimmed with two i broad fl of white lace 
or blonde, reaching high up the dress; low plain cor- 
sage, and short sleeves, both richly decorated with 
white lace. Sortie du bal of dark violet-colored vel- 
vet, with small square collar, and half-long drooping 
Persian sleeve, edged round as well as the collar and 
cloak, with a row of white swansdown, the border 
round the lower part being considerably wider than 
the rest, the entire mantle lined with a rich white silk 
quilted, or white satin. A small muff of the same 
description of fur, may be worn in cold weather, lined 
with pale pink satin, and finished on each side with 
two ends of white satin ribbon, of a moderate width. 
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Cap composed of a light style of lace, intermixed with 
pretty shaded pink roses without leaves, arranged in a 
kind of cluster at the side, the lace being perfectly flat 
upon the top of the head. 

Evenine Dressrs.—Muslins are now in great favor 
for this style of costume, the bodies of which are made 
low, and encircled with a petit half-handkerchief of the 
same material, brodée a petit pois, and edged with a 
narrow lace, put on quite plain; this chdle or revers, 
descends upon the front of the cors4ge, and parts on 
each side of the ceinture, serving to decorate the two 
fronts of the skirt; these pieces being rounded toward 
the lower part, which it also encircles, forms a kind of 
tunic, having a very light effect, the small short sleeves 
being similarly decorated; the ceenture, or sash, is 
composed of a pink and white Bayadére ribbon, tied 
in a pretty kind of z@zd in the front, and falling in two 
long floating ends; the same style of ribbon serves to 
decorate the hair, forming two meuds on each side of 
the head. Another very elegant style of evening cos- 
tume, are those made in the redingote form, of gros de 
Naples, figured in crossways pink stripes; the body 
plain, @ petit chdles, made very low. 

Costume ror Party —A very superb and entirely 
novel costume for evening is composed of white tar- 
latan muslin, worn over a slip of white satin; the jupe 
is made immensely full, and with two immense broad 
tucks, the top of the upper one reaching to a little 
below the waist, on each side of the front and upon the 
tucks, at equal distances, are placed two splendid pink 
and white roses, surrounded by its foliage, made in 
dark green velvet The corsage is made low, round, 
and full, divided over the bust with three rows of em- 
broidery inlet, the sleeves very short, and formed to 
match the upper part of the corsage. A splendid rich 
lace scarf, of an immense width and length, is thrown 
carelessly over the shoulders, and lined with a very 
pale pink gaze. The back hair is fastened low at the 
back, surrounding the head in a thick plat, and forming 
a very large round; a magnificent pale pink and white 
rose and its foliage, pareil to those on the dress, are 
placed very low at the back on each side the head, the 
front hair arranged in three narrow plats, looped up 
with a narrow gold comb. 

PromenaDE Dress.—For promenade, a new fall 
style is as follows:—A dress of a rich shot taffetas 
pink and fawn color; the skirt made with two deep 
vandyked flounces, edged round with a narrow pink 
silk fringe, and simply headed with a petit-rouleau of 
the same material as the dress; these flounces are put 
on only a short distance from each other; low corsage 
G trois pieces, the centre of the waist forming a perfect 
point ; the top of the bust decorated with a round double 
cape, made quite open in the front, and each edged 
with a narrow fringe; high chemisette, made slightly 
full, and edged round with a narrow lace; half long 
plain sleeves; the under fulled one of white muslin 
forms a kind of continuation to the upper sleeve, a row 
of lace falling over the hands. Bonnet of fancy straw, 
prettily but simply trimmed with a roll of twisted red 
and gold colored ribbon falling in a deep drapery on 
the right side, fringed at the ends; the interior deco- 
rated with loops of the same description of ribbon, and 
tied in the centre under the chin. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The May Flower for 1846. Edited ly Robert 
Hamilton. Boston, Saxton & Kelt. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson and G. S. Appleton.—This annual, 
though of less pretension than others, is really the 
most elegant one we have seen for 1846. The engra- 
vings are particularly choice. ‘Bhey are all mézzo- 
tints by Sartain, from pictures by, Deveria, Topham, 
Van Holst, Crowley, Winterhalter, and Wilkie, and 
a better selection, either for beauty, appropriateness 
or variety could not have been made. The frontis- 
piece, “I ,” ‘is espeeially fine. ‘‘Cup Tos- 
sing” and “The Raisimg of Jairus’ daughter,” are 
also exquisite. The contributions of the editor are all 
good, and there are several excellent tales and poems 
from other writers. The type is clear and new—the 
paper unexceptionable—and the binding in elegant 
embossed morocco. We cordially recommend this 
annual. 

Scenes in the Life of our Saviour. An Anwuial for 
1846. Edited by R. W. Griswold, D. D. Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay & Blakiston—The engravings in this 
annual are from the inimitable burin of Sartain, but 
not so well selected as in the May Flower and other 
annuals. The paper, type and printing are neat. But 
we were disappointed to find that the articles, instead 
of being original, as they should have been in so costly 
a work, were nearly all well known poems, It is com- 
plimentary neither to American authors nor to the Ame- 
rican public, to present them, in an annual like this, 
with letter-press which is as familiar as nursery 
rhymes. 

Littell’s Living Age. Parts XVI, XVII., and 
XVII.—This periodical, as perhaps our readers 
know, is made up of selections from the English 
magazines and reviews; and the taste with which 
the selections are made renders it the most valuable 
affair of the kind in the United States. Those who 
wish to keep pace with the periodical literatare on 
the other, as well as on this side of the Atlantic, 
should subscribe for both Littell’s Living Age and 
the Ladies’ National Magazine. 

Oracles of Shakspeare. By Robert Hamilton. 1 
vol. Boston Saxton & Kelt.—This is a collection 
of aphorisms from Shakspeare, so arranged as to make 
a very entertaining game, the manner of playing which 
is described in a preface. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Votume For 1846.—We are now approaching 
the end of our eighth volume. During the four years 
we have been in existence, numerous periodicals of a 
like character have been begun, and subsequently 
abandoned; while this one has steadily increased, both 
in character and circulation, until it now claims to be 
the first ladies periodical for fashion, literature and art. 
Oar articles are all original and from the best Ame- 
rican writers. Our mezzotints are more numerous than 
those of any rival. Our fashion plates have always 
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given the styles in advance of every other monthly. 
With but one exception so rapid an ascent to lasting 
popularity, has never been witnessed among the maga- 
zines of this country. 

For 1846 we predict for ourselves still greater suc- 
cess. Since July, when we introduced mezzotints 
again as constant embellishments, the increase in our 
subscription list has warranted still further outlays. 
Whatever capital can do, therefore, during the coming 
year, shall be done, without regard to expense. In the 
costly character of our embellishments we will show 
the sleepy three dollar magazines an example of energy 
and success. We have in hand an illustration for 
January which will cost us double the price which 
any pucture has yet cost a rival. We shall also come 
out with new type in that number. The fashion plate 
for next month will be as much superior to this one, as 
it is superior to the last; and the plate for January will 
surpass everything ever seen here yet. During the 
whole of next year—let. others try as they may—we 
shall maintain our supremacy in the fashion depart- 
ment. This we distinctly promise; and owr promises 
are kept. , 

Several new writers have been added to our list, 
among them the author of ‘“‘Conquest and Self Con- 
quest,” a lady whose productions, until she engégad 
for us, had not yet been obtained for any of the maga- 
zines. She will, during 1846, contribute regularly to 
our pages. We have no fear but what.in ‘the literary, 
as well as the pigtortaJ@epartment, we shall “lead 
field.” bd ‘“ 

In conclusion we may say that it is now tine & 
our friends to be on the alert in getting up clubs for 1846. 
Remit early. 

The Prospectus explains, at more length, the im- 
provements we itttendgta: make. , 






Movuts or THE Danuse. e present our readers, 
in this number, with an eng g of the mouth of the 
celebrated Danube, one of the largest rivers in Europe. 
Raising among the Alps, it sweeps the rich plains of 
Austria and Hungary, and after a course of many hun- 
dred miles, pours its flood of water into the Black Sea, 
a considerable distance above Constantinople. The 
shores at the mouth are low and reedy: immense num- 
bers of wild fowl congregate in the marshes. Our 
engraver has made a very pleasing and sunny picture 
of this scene. 





A Practica, Tate.—The story by F. E. F., con- 
cluded in the present number, is an admirable picture 
of real life. It contains many wholesome morals. Bat 
the character of Mary is as natural to the city as to the 
country—who does not, every day, see people infected 
with the same mania to “ make a figure?” We also 
call attention to ‘‘ Romance and Reality,” which is by 
a new contributor, from whom we shall be glad to hear 
again. 





Mezzotint.—A suberb mezzotint in our December 
number. 
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